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NUMBER EIGHT. 





CHARMING ROSELLE. 


Cuarmine Roselle! lovely Roselle, 
Come to the fountain you love so well! 
Oh, no! she hath gone 
To the she Ivy shore, 
Where her gay lover rests 
On his idle oar :— 
There’s a blush on her cheek 
Which a tale doth tell,— 
To-morrow he weds 
Our young Roselle ! 


Charming Roselle, love lv Roselle ' 
She hath left the fountain she loved so well 
In the giddy world, 
Ah! she semles no more, 
For her gay lord is changed, 
And his love, it is o'er! 
There's a shade on her brow 
Which a tale doth tell,— 
Deserted she pines, 
Our poor Roselle ' 
Charming Roselle, lovely Roselle ' 
She sits by the fountain she loves so well 
For the roses that decked 
Her raven hair, 
Why are rushes and straws 
‘Twisted wildly there ’ 
There’s a glare in the eve 
Which a tale doth tell: — 
Oh! 
Our poor Roselle ! 


a maniac roves 





ORIGINAL MEMOIR. 


DANIEL SCHLESINGER, THE PIANIST. 
NUMBER TWO 


THE ORDPEAL 
* He either fears his fate too much, 


Or his deser’ rs small 


Who wonld net put it to the touch 
To wiu or lose it all.’ Scott 
We left our young artist in the first blush of pleasure and thrill 
surprise. The words of Ries sounded in his ear like voices of the 


wi; for the great composer inherited from Beethoven the musical 


rations of a by-gone and origin il age —the heroic age of musn 


‘raise from the lips of the only one whom the great Viennese had 


igned, nay, elected, to instruct! was it not a patent of nobility, 


i blessing on the knight's sword from the very lips of his patr 


sant. With such a spell Daniel Schlesinger felt empowered to call 


around him and subdue the spirits of harmony, and he advanced mto 
land of many voices, with the energy of one in whom the re 
lection of wasted hours quickened every nerve 
{ voung author was once addressed as follows, by one of those 





door and window critics” whose reputation is made up of the « 
rs they detect ‘You have too large a portal to your louse. Its 
rance is disproportionate to the modest dimensions of the ec 
rh space allotte d me.” replied the former, * was sma 
small to contain a pal . ve indulgent to my door; for, if vou 
g v condemning that, how will vou praisc the hall mto whi 
s t one finished reor a dwe ere mber ; hardly was thus 
eted before t lord of the mansion died Had he lived, you 
| e so admired the splendour of the remaimimng apartments, 
to condemn the por i” Js not the life one reconstructs 
the relicks of an existen is an edifice reared for builders 
* take copy by—spactous and pertect according to the nat and 
gth of vears of him who planned, constructed, and dwelt im rt, 
und autifal roy on as his soul w Ss Clevateu C hts 
wely "—a praiac ‘ i cottage, of many chambers or of tow 
“ radern t . there meomplete, a very proye enol 
s w rescued from ruin, from oblivion, beeause its pr rtions 
type of svimmet r he se an inseription records a virtue, or 
rk of art clanms immortal forits author’ But while some live 
lete the structure of life, and the finished chambers that re- 
4 er davs and deeds « t vnopen to kindred hearts, o ers 
nther prime having fints the portal, crossed the threshold 
Gf ed the first court where a grave ts dug for them bv Des- 
These decrees are amor o the iwesterious d spensations, and 
v a true pugrim | iuscs to mrs ‘lore the vatewavy, the ruin in 
tdavs of a hope, a glorious promise, a palace reflected into som« 
rvent eye by the murage of the future ; the future which seems 


)dnght and glowing before us, and whe 


n, panting, we have toiled 
i towards Its groves and fountains, its dome s and minarets, he who 
ares look back perecives he has but made further drsert-iray 


8 for such as may have fancied we dwelt too long upon our art- 


ist’s early days. The portal. the mner court, and the dwellng- 
But, 


victories of youth passing into manhood are examples for 


chamber, are all he endured to complete of his lhife-dwelling 
as the 
those entering upon the race, and the trumphs of maturity are les- 
sons of encouragement for re pentant procrastination, sO may the 
tokens of early talent in children of genius guide the eye which ts 
watching the budding of its offspring—the hopes of its affections 


On the morrow of that memerable evening, Daniel Schlesinger 
wrote to acquaint his mother and brothers with his decision; and 
still he awaited their sanction or disapproval. In presence of a 
paintul and pleasant alternative, the hours of uncertainty are among 
The 


cernment enough to know how much he hazarded in sacnhemg 


the most trying ones of our existence young artist had dis- 
prospects of mevitable commercial preferment and his sound busi- 
upon 


ness education, to the chances of a profession 
Without means of subsistence . 


so dependent 
public favour for its emoluments 


trust to his 


until he could render his vocation profitable, he must 
family for aul; and his position become one of galling dependence 


should they condemn his project. Friends had he, it is true ; but by 


fnends we are avowed if we ask for more than kindness. The world 


is so full of people ; 


b 


I: is at this period of his life that we have most to regret the a 


sence of any of his letters. le wrote seldom and was an indolent 


correspondent, although when he did prevail upon himself to take 


up the pen, his style, as we shall hereafter see by one or two let 


ters, comes of which have heen prese rved, was as lively and ex 


pressive as his mind was clear and his heart prone to etlusion. | 


have been forced, therefore, to search for biogray hical maternal m 
the many letters he received from lus frends and family durmg a 


period of twenty years, and which, while they evinee throughout 
itlor 


the sincere friendship he excited m all who knew him well, 

















at the same time some clue to the events of his lift 
So soon as they came to learn his serious mtention of followme 
the bent of his wenins, letters from th€ various members of his { 
muly brought him every enc ragement to embrace his new voca 
tion resolutely Where prudence would still have « selled \ 
a life of business, for fortune’s sake, and w div wisdom 1 t 
have censured this chance as inconsistent with his first purpose { 
fection identified itself with s and wishes do frien F 
heartilv a ded his res thon ] s ple isant to f s 
svmpathy sunultaneously t hosoms so civ dis t ‘ 
cheer a younger brother s ordeal time All seemed to co 
trate upon him thew tenderness and ther flectionate est 
Sentiments like these gene © the v1 ward, by = be ere 
aitable to hun who tie ! ‘ thuienee thev ex 
] 1 t s well-merited t te ft t i ly of t AA 
re deplort I cannot es by wir s equent letter t tes 
tifving to the zeal of the ection they continue to from 
the be ning to the close of Damel’s career The ent corres 
pondence of twenty-ely t vears Is, in fact ( ne ve 
4 manly « ' honourable tye plet . 
mus d noble les The t * is te ve ' 
siftv with the distance t ew ’ ennowledg < 
fluence und T have In ‘ estecm fe sec ers 
f the branch, whose d ct ‘ the 
tr LY it i‘ rned 
Dive first letter m t f date v ‘ co wnts u < new 
carecr, Is nf the sevet ! ol Ma 1s21 ! m at t er at Lae ts 
‘y rs of the third ve me pieasure It ond sme ot vo 
nite n to view this matter s s! 1 am pe led y 
ea t fail of sve es if Vy not w t i cea ‘ 
severa But of these qua s seck to prov \ th a 
imme s { \ new ¢ ‘ | lintend thos lett 
sie brn vou some rules of « tuct, ete bret seo = 
convinced me that, tor 1 attentive 1 think mia r . 
pretera 0 etic llow m v © there ho have oe ’ t 
AK ue's s af s¢.* ors es il k. and are ! 
te of acting upon t est en ‘ la di 
‘ it that Ries shou ve hee kid t 0 \\ sav Vv t 
eco r s purl \ dt aves bal e the cost oft 
such lessons? If vou nec ' i tree! > rae Con 
tinue to avoid useless s, but et nteel appearances 
v ‘ 1 rsp Satie ivo t T 
Under the gy nee of Ries his ramd progress gave constant 
proofs of Dame!'s remarkable talents His master was more than 
satisfied ; he was proud of his pupal. P aps this induction of a cor 
genial spirit into the inner mysteries of the art reealled to mond his 
own carlier davs, and the unpressive mmtercourse with Jecthoven, 
* The German Chesterfield 
t This caution was super mus. Mr. Schlesinger was an innate gentie- 
man—in appearance as well as in beart and refinement. His many Ameri- 


can friends will not easily forget how perfectly comme ul faut were his Cos- 
tume and presence 


whose patience in giving him instruction formed se stnkiag a contrast 


with his cavaher treatment of all the world beside. Only meaner 





capacities are genis gravitates towards 


genius , a noble heart loves the spirit which ts drawn tow 


suscept ble of jealousy; 


irds the 
soul that fires it; and the true artist reverences that devotion which 


may lead the acolyte to advance the art he worships 


About this time (i821) one of his brothers, im announcing to our 


artist the death of Andreas Rombx re, bus old trend and master, m 


the greatest poverty, regrets that such should too often be the un 


happy lot ol men ol genius m fis | rotession \ tule this s tlyuvests 


the melancholy reflection that Mr. Schlesinger had not, at his death, 


succeeded im securing against want those whom he lett to deplore 


um—it 1s duc to his memory to state that, but for his early sum 


mons, they would have been, doubtless, provided for To great 


prudence he wnited a methodical care of money, for which hes pre 


fessional brethren are seldom remarkable and the hopes bholted 
by his death were of the most promusing nature 

From the renewal of their cheermg tone, we are led to conclude, 
by lus brother's letters, for the vear 183, that Dame! did not, as 
vet, meet with the encouragement he both wished for and deserved 
But he was persuaded, by their solicitations, to continue m London, 





notwithstanding Moscheles’s advice that he should seck his fortune 
in Vienna At thos mm riod the voung artist's ordeal becanu ubly 
trving He had passed through the preparatory stages of study 
had ac juired certamty, as well as dextenty of touch and he now 
discovered that these truumphs were but the mtroduction to labours 
much more difficult of ac shinent lle « d atlord othe 
picasure t rem ed hime dissatistied l ‘ yt or mvs 
ters of m TT ‘ ‘ ~~ up todety him Phe restless « ‘ 
wcter of genius be 0 mantiort itself within He per 
cove ! to t ’ s Sscll to its mconapr ous « lows 
wd by t n ouK ‘ own 8] s th " meciple 
ofoAr “i tha if iol ar e was hound va i tis 
taney, dosrobe i its * cal ssume a thousand pes 
stich a at { Power only md the fl t of the 
s * ts first tx 1 show that the napmhation Was hut 
‘ mn ly d-—t the snell that « hi sue 
t | tert t ltermar the 
‘ . i 1 « sine a twenty 
i , - P ‘ ‘ lupon im sixteet , 
! ‘ ¥, the 1 ' it t ! wl t contin is 
= lw «f ‘ tw ‘ is ‘ ' ms |} tt ’ 
. \ ‘ = we we examined ¢ ’ ’ ta er 
' s t t 1 ut oth ccolle ‘ ol tlhe 
x ve t . t to art, haunted hon through 
. I ‘ we clottie « which Mis 
‘ { cless ft " s who have « ed they 
A‘ \ to em ome ‘ . a ‘ to the 
“ ( “uc « ‘ s tw Y n¢ tacios 
‘ F cal »> the we v seCeS Phat, oa the 
CXts ‘ ‘ et this, one wers of 
i * 1 ex . ecenmtivity wivapee 
i N¢ ” ne ‘ 1 t t vine ‘i . , quent 
i s iv t ad \ oon ad ’ ! ate tense 
loo the st t ‘ ve ire ot « ‘ tility 
t ree ‘ Ww thee ‘ “ ctoons 
“ ‘ ‘ ~ te a ‘ fm vw the other ‘ 
i essay im i \ wet 1 prac ft 
t ‘ ‘ Th \ | elt, ret compos rT 
< mnt wit sme ! : md the mele fanev is 
lamely s by tinge that are sol to mussel « verrapel 
We s ‘ “ the foree of s wi do the 
‘ th of <1 | ers. Mr. Selb or su lim 
‘ evil w tf ts seemed irey ‘ w 
et read “ rv to re that he le wal d compelled 
i m « V ils rin 1 os unt at the mature develop 
mer a t was prewl ( Horatin juerie on 
An th ‘ s that ! eee 6 the early part 
{ ‘ \ fire spona ‘ os to the ite Of tata 
utat \ ,opr es were fermenting m the minds of its 
\ . MI nds flew f ny ‘ to place on the wing f 
a mor Land tre t tercommmunmcation of nations und t 
lo ‘ ca ! rks of bored « HN POSerTs, Taw browelt to tt t 
and Tused cre exerting wn European society an imflue ‘ 
ikin to revol In the days of Fredenck the Great, Schastian 
leach had 1 e two vtlectual yourneys to Halle, to hear 
Handel play on the ran: and to the reat author of the Messiah, 


the works ar s of bes unmortal contemporary remamed tor 


ewn 
ever unknowr Who can doubt thai, m the pres¢ nt century, t 


organist of Weimar would have been tempted and enabled to revea 
divine 


to the e:vilized world thost powers whose trace, In many @ 


prayer and prelude, are the wonder and admiration of the modern 
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artist ; and would have been soaght and loved by the composer who | of it simultaneously appeared in the London and contine 


shared with him the musical empire of the seventeenth and eighteenth 


centuries 


A friend writes him from Germany, on the nineteenth of January, 


1823 :—* We have here, at this moment, several new operas, which 
obtain great success, especially those of Maria Weber. ‘Their fame 
has, no doubt, already reached you. Der Freyschutz stands first 
upon the list, and contains, I think, music as remarkable for its 
beauty as for its originality. If you would like a selection from it, 
allow me the pleasure of making it for you.” And the overture 
of this very opera was destined, sixteen years afterwards, to consti- 
tute the brightest ornament of a tribute to the memory and genius 
of Mr. Schlesinger, alike honourable to his fame and to the generous 
sentiments of his brother artists, who made his death an occasion for 
displaying the magnificence of the art he cherished 

We have mentioned the name of Moscheles, who was much at- 
tached to Daniel, and also gave him lessons, although we are unable 
to ascertain at what epoch the latter became his pupil. There 
early existed between these two distinguished artists a cordial 
sympathy, which, with one or two interruptions, lasted until Mr 
Schlesinger's departure for America. His circle of friends ex- 
panded in measure as his merits became known, and John Cramer 
no sooner made his acquaintance than he gave him his friendship 
and esteem. In such intercourse his activity was constantly re- 
newed, and his taste refined; so that, in 1825, when Ferdinand 
Ries returned to Germany, he was proud, at his farewell concert, 
to introduce his favourite disciple to the public, by playing with 
him, upon the panoforte, a concerto a quatre mains, composed ex- 
pressly for the occasion. By the departure of his successful mastery 
Mr. Schlesinger, thus recommended, inherited several of his numer- 
ous scholars, and soon rose in public estimation. His first work, 
the Allegro di Bravura, made him known as a composer, shortly 
after. It was dedicated to Ries, whose opmion of its merits 
shall be cited heieafter, together with those of other competent 
connoisseurs 

About this time he received, from three of his brothers, a letter 
so replete with interesting and appropriate suggestions that we 

It is opened by Hermann, and continued by 
The first begins with some comments upon 


translate it rerbatim 
Amold and Philip 
a concert given by Moscheles, in aid of the victims of a sudden 
inundation 

‘My attention,” says he, ‘was at times diverted from the per- 
formance, by the fond dream that | might, perhaps, one day hear 
you thus applauded in our native town. What a gratification this 
would be for all of us. The Hamburghers appear to me more disposed 
to reward merit already acknowledged elsewhere, than the talent 
which unfolds itself beneath their eyes. [I would, therefore, only 
counsel you to come here when your renown has preceded you, and 
when, from London, Paris, Vienna, Berlin, Munich, and other no- 
table cities, it shall have reached us that Daniel Schlesinger ts a great 
We rejoice to learn that your maiden work 1s about to ap- 
pear. Do not fail or delay to send it to us.’ 

Continuing this letter, Arnold encourages his brother never to 


artist 


lose sight of his noble vocation 

* Be not deficient in applieation, and you will, undoubtedly, be- 
come perfect. How great a pleasure will it be for yourself, for our 
mother, and for all of us, if, by your productions and your execution, 
you succeed in having your name ranked beside those of great artists 
While upon this topic I venture to express to you my views respeet- 
ing composition. Nearly all the new music [ hear, and especially 
what is written for the piano, scems to have been composed with a 
When, 


after listening to such music, | hear one of Mozart's sonatas, it 


view to torment the performer, and confuse his hearers 


seems like leaving a well-planned garden, adorned with many beau- 
ties, and filled with a moving crowd, to wander in some wild and 
sequestered solitude. Instantly returning to our senses, we wil- 
lingly renounce the splendour and elegance of the garden and its 
visiters, to revel in the contemplation of the truly beautiful. Sup- 
posing, as I do, that all, who, lke me, judge music by sentiment, 
and not by rules, prefer Mozart’s to the modern music, it appears 
wreat 


to me an inexplicable enigma that so many composers 


should produce music which affords no pleasure. Had [the genius 
and science of composition, | faney | should indulge in two classes 
pleces suited to concert-givers, and generally 


to all persons who would shine by difficulties, and pieces which 


of productions, viz 
should delight the auditory. In these latter [ would never introduce 
ditficuluies, save where they were necessary to the harmony and mel- 
ody. Do not smile, dear Daniel, that 1, who have never learned a 
note of music, should allow myself to lecture a composer on com- 
position. My excuse must be Moliére’s habit of reading all his 
pieces to his old hovsekeeper, an uneducated, uninstructed woman, 
and of only publishing those which she approved of. Besides this, 
one may take liberties with a brother which he would refrain from 
with a stranger.” 
Philip adds; “In the small space left at my disposal, T must to- 
day content myself, dear Damel, with felicitating you upon the more 
ayrecable prospect that opens before you. It is a new proof to me 
that success, in every case, depends upon perseverance. T will lay 
the lesson to heart, and, [I trust, profit by it; for, in six weeks, | 
embark for New-York, whither [ go to establish myself.” 

The Allegro di Bravura, published by Cramer towards the close 
of 1825, and dedicated, as we have already stated, to our artist's 


r, at once stamped its author with the seals of science and 





old mast 


of originality. It is a remarkable first effert, full of thought and of 
fine sentiment, and gives evidence that he must have earnestly con- 


tinced in his manhood, the study of counterpoint already com- 
menced in his earlier years. High and judicious commendations 


ntal jour- 
‘nals, and a critique from the pen of an unknown admirer in the 
Leipsic Musical Gazette* of the twenty-eighth July, 1826, besides 
| stimulating the young composer to fresh exertions, lent his labours 


| that charm which words of sympathy, sounding like echoes of our | 


hopes mingled with the promise of their fulfilment, can alone be- 


'stow. <A favourable notice of his first and second productions | 


appeared shortly after in Ackerman’s Harmonicon,+ and he had 
already received from Ries, who was enjoying, in the village of 
Godesberg, the repose earned by a well-filled and active life, a let- 
ter of approbation—dated twenty-seventh November, 1825—which, 
from its minute criticisms, is interesting to the artist chiefly. Af- 
ter thanking his pupil for the Allegro, and remarking that the Rondo 
contains much that is agreeable and beautiful, he proceeds to vari- 
ous technical observations, and thus concludes— 

“Such are the criticisms I have to offer 
Continue with more and sti/l more ardour 
Thus in lieu of being timid and self-dif- 


tion ts fine. One may 


allow one’s-self anything. 
fident, I would, in your place, become active and courageous ; 

I should find it hard to give you advice in thorough-bass, nor do 
see why you should not devote yourself to greater undertakings 
The waltzes you send me are beautiful, but rather difficult."’t 

Here endeth the “ ordeal” of Daniel Schlesinger. “ His cireum- 
stances grew apace,” and his reputation as a composer served to 
temper and strengthen his increasing popularity as an artist. And 
thus has this narrative, which promised to be brief and scanty, 
swollen to a memoir, but one half of which is now furnished the 
reader. If we have tarried long among the touching and simple 
relics of these years of trial, we shall soon enter upon scenes of 
greater activity and more varied incident. Meanwhile the working 
up of these interesting materials has enabled us to realize, with the 
eloquent biographer of Sebastian Bach, that “the lives of such men 
are like the rosewood which perfumes with agreeable fragrance the 
workshop of the turner.” 

With this also concludes the romantic portion of our artist’s ex- 
istence. From the sunniest and the darkest ‘“dreameries” of the 
master spirits of his art he now turns to mingle in the crowd where, 
amidst the turmoil of life, we shall from time to time see his head 


| uplifted above the multitude to sink again among the thousands 


who press around him. He has henceforth, in sympathy with that 


| throng, a common object—to live and prosper in a worldly guise 


At this point in men’s lives, a law of necessity equalizes the con- 


dition of all who labour after fortune. The savran/, the jurist, the 


poet, the philosopher, the painter and the artist, leaving the closet, 
the study, the grove, the porch, the land of visions and the land of 
‘sound and motion,’ descend from the elevation they occupy above 
mankind, to unite with their fellow mortals in the fulfilment of 


Adam’s destiny 

We need offer no apology for appending the notices referred to above 
They are interesting as specimens of German and English musical @sthe- 
tics, and as authentic corroborations of the talent and reputation we have 
claimed for the artist we are lamenting. 

* The editor was not a little surprised by this production. He knew a 
music-seller, but not a composer, of the author's name, and it 1s improba- 
bie they should be one and the same person—especially when the produc- 
tion of the composer is not even numbered,* because, probably, he has 
none to number, and his first appearance is announced by so excellent a 
composition, Fer such it is, beyond a doubt, rich in invention is it, and 
far from destitute of ortginaiity, bet richer still in facility of execution and 
mechanical address, and tull of force, of fire and of nobieness of taste. In 
this prece which flows through thirteen pages, neither commonplace nor he- 
reditary patch occurs; a just symmetry between the parts, and the happi- 
est employment of the piano as a bravura instrument prevail throughout. 
What more can we desire’) With these qualities it may be ranked beside 
the best bravuras of Mr. Ries whichit most nearly resembles. A writer who 
makes such a debut merits the greatest attention , and It is the critic's duty 
to excite this as generally as possible. We do it under a conviction that he 
will require no other notice ; the work itself will attract suflicient 
We, therefore, felicitate the author upon his first appearance, and shall anx 
tously await his subsequent efforts; for he who restrams himself until 
he is able to produce something so beautitul as this, sufficientiy esteems 
both the public and himse!f, not to put forth anything infenour and thus de- 
ceive the expectations he has raised to so high a pitch. 

+ Allegro di Bravura for the monoforte, composed and dedicated to Ferd. Ries, 
by his\friend and pupil, D. Scalesinger. Op. 1—(J. B. Cramer and Co.) 

Introduction and Rondo brillant fomthe pranoforte, composed, and dedicated to 
Miss Boode, by D. Schlesinger. Op. 2.—(Cramer and Co.) 


These, then, are first offerings—attempts we must call them—of an eleve 
and countryman ot Mr. Ries, who. in leaving us, seems to have left his mantie 
to be worn by a favourite pupi! amongst us. The coat fits: nay, Mr. Schies- 
inger throws it on, as if it were made for him, with peculiar grace, with a 
fashion which at ence proclaims the artist formed by nature for his calling 
These works breathe the genuine musical taste and feeling, which—as tar 
at least as regards instrumental compositions—seems so entirely to have 
their home in Germany, that the musical writers of other countnes excel 
only in proportion to their approach to the models of that country, from 
which it seems to be as hazardous for them to deviate, as it is presump- 
tuous in the architect to swerve from the forms and proportions of Grecian 
art. It would afford matter of curious speculation to inquire into the pro- 
hable cause of this pre-eminence of the Germans In instrumental music ; 
but our idea on the subect, which has before now engaged our attention, 
would lead far beyond the slender space at present assigned tous. It is 
these contracted limits, too, which compel us to speak in general terms only 
of Mr. Schlesinger'’s labour. Both his publications before us will, we are 
sure, be ranked among the higher order of pianoforte compositions in any 
country, not Germany excepted, indeed his first operas they have excited 
our astonishment. They not only announce a pure cultivated musical taste, 
but their select and often profound combinations evince the solidity h. 
and great extent of the author's science. There are things in the Alle 
di Bravura which will astonish Mr. S. himself thirty vears hence—(we hope) 
—and which, then, he will not be able to make better. 

Although we prefer the Allegro di Bravura to Op. 2., the latter alone 
would hive been equally calculated to impress us with the highest opimon 
of Mr. S.’s talent, !t 1s masterlyin many points. Both publications, indeed. 
are elaborate in a bigh degree, and proportionabiy difficult. In this respect 
we may, perhaps, be permitted to suggest the advantage—not of avoiding 
allintreacy in future works (masters like Mr. S. are not expected to write 
primers and spe!ling lessons) —but to study ease and simpler as much as 
possible. On the extensive display of science in the cases before us. we 
deem it unnecessary to offer any suggestion. It 1s so natural, and, indeed, 
quite proper, to put on one’s best at a first interwiew: upon more familar 
acquaintance, we of ourselves become less particular and spruce, and, on 
the other hand, more familiar, commumecative, affable, and engaging. 











* Our readers are, doubtless, aware of the habit musical composers are 
in of numbering their works—Op 1,2. 3, etc. Thus Beethoven's list num- 
bers beyond 115. and Handel's exceeds 110. Besides indicating an author's 
fertility, this serves to classify his productions. 

? This interesting document, stained and time-worn, though preserved 
with care, bears marks of having been often consulted. It is written in a 
fine hand, interspersed with musical passages cited from the Allegro di Bra- 


| bwra, With running commentaries. 


The entire composi- | 


THE DRAMA. 


THE COMMONPLACE-BOOK OF AN AMATEUR, 





NATHANIEL LEE. 


Tuis dramatist, the contemporary of Otway, was constitutiona) 


subject to insanity. But it was not until his thirty-fourth ye, 
that his disease appeared in its full vigour 
he had written some dozen or more tragedies, which, though th, 


|| bore strong marks of his excited mind, evidently proved hun a mg 


Previous to this time 


| of great genius, and much poetic ability. . 


The following description of madness, from his Ceasar Borgiz 
| produced in 1830, must, while it excites our admiration fo; : 

truth to nature, also call up our deepest sympathy for its author 
|| who, during two years of his later life, suffered what he portrays 


| in its most terrible form : 


* Like a poor lunatic, that makes his mean, 
And for awhile beguiles bis lookers-on , 
| He reasons well, tis eyes their wildness lose ; 
He vows the keepers his wrong’d sense abuse : 
But if vou Att the cause that hurt his brain, 
Then his teeth enash, he foams, he shakes his chain 
Ilis eyeballs roll, and he is mad again.” 


It was during his confinement at Bedlam, in the winter of 164s 
while suffering under his infirmity, that he was visited by 


@ puny 
scritbler; who, remarking upon the wildness of his tragedies, , 
served, that * it was easy to write like a madman.” * No,” rep}) 


Lee, ** it is not an easy thing to write like a madman, but it js yer 
| easy to write like a fool.” 

Lee possessed every requisite for a fine actor. A dignified per. 
son, sweet voice, and expressive countenance. He was, moreove 
one of the best readers of his day ; and it is recorded, on the g 
thority of Cibber, that, while reading at a rehearsal to the celeby 
ted Mohun, the latter threw down his part, in the warmth of adm 
ration, exclaiming, ** unless I were able to play the part as well a 
you read it, to what purpose should I undertake the task.” Thoyy 
gifted with these rich qualities, Lee remained on the stage but \ 
tle more than a year, when he abandoned it, in despair of ever g 
quiring celebrity. Like Otway, he thought the profession quire 
but little or no study or practice ; and, like him, he re aped the bu 
ter reward of this absurd idea 

Would that some actors of our day might draw wisdom fro 
their experience ; and, by beginning with a good foundation, grad 
ally rise to the top of their profession. Then might we be spar 
the misery of beholding a host of stars suddenly rise—shine dimh 
for awhile—then set for ever 

Of this dramatist’s plays, but one, his * Alexander the Great 


yet keeps possession of the stage 


MRS. CENTLIVRE 


We are somewhat surprised, considering the circumstances at 


tending her youth, that this lady should so soon have attained a 


rank among dramatic writers. She seems to be an exception 
that maxim of Dr. Johnson, 
** Slow rises worth, by poverty oppress'd.” 


Thrown upon the world, an orphan, at a tender age, she was kind 
taken into the family of an acquaintance. Here she remained t 


a short time Ill-treatment drove her to the determination to s¢ 


her fortune in London. She proceeded on her journey ; but si 


overcome with fatigue, she sat down by the road-side, and ga 
way to her melancholy grief for her prospects in a flood of burr 
tears. Fortune here a second time introduced her to some char 
ble, kind-hearted people 
mind, and making rapid progress in French literature Soon, § 
attempted writing a tragedy, but meets with little suecess. Noth 
daunted, she turned her attention to comedy, and, after a few tna 
became an universal favourite with the audience 

Of the eighteen pieces she produced, but three continue to 
performed. Yet these three evince her great and diversified talen's 
and lead us to respect their author, because of her slighted educat 


Mrs 


into their dialogue life 





Ever brillant in wit and humour, Centlivre drew 


characters true to nature, and threw 


spirit—a decided mark of dramatic talent. Her greatest excell 


lies inthe simple arrangement of her plots; and the clear deve 


ment of quick and stirring incidents. Though her style is slig 
heentious, this fault must 


mynd many of her expressions, extremely 


referred back to the age in which she flourished, when coat 


ribaldry and vulgar satire were popular, and listened to with eag 

















attention. Her * Busy Body,” “ Wonder,” and “ A bold stro 
for a Wife” continue to find favour with the most refined and 
hgent of English or American audiences 
It isa singular circumstance, but no . that actors, w 

of all others we should suppose bes ad to deen 
the merits and probable suecess of a piece, but seldom form a ¢ 
rect opmion. A striking instance of this is displaved in the cast 
the * Busy Body Th pl ay having been finished, it was 
before a manager could be found to haz And w 
last, it was put in rehearsal, a new difficulty was presented 
fr. Wilks, who had been cast in the character of Sir George A 
conecived a creat dislike to th part With the manuscript 
hand, he paced up and down the stage, until at k 1, bro 
violent rage, he threw the paper >the pit, de r iat 
would listen to such stuff.” Mrs. Centhvre, who was pres¢ 
said to have entreated Wilks, with tears in | eves, to giv 


piece a fair trial before the public. Tle was prevailed upen to pr 
: 
with unexampled success. +4 


p. aT 


ceed, and the first performance met 


piece ran for thirteen successive nights 


We hear of her again, cultivating he 
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INDIAN TALES AND LEGENDS. 


THE FORSAKEN BOY. 





BY HENRY R. SCHOOLCRAFT 





4 SOLITARY lodge stood on the banks of a remote lake. It was 
yr the hour of sunset. Silence reigned withm and without. Not 
sound was heard but the low breathing of the dying mmate, and 
oad of this poor family. His wife and three children surrounded 
shed. ‘Two of the latter were almost grown up; the other was 
nere child All their simple skill in medicine had been exhausted 
,go effect. They moved about the lodge in whispers, and were 
yaiuung the de parture of the Spirit As one of the last acts of 
dness, the skin door of the lodge had been thrown back to admit 
fresh air. ‘The poor man felt a momentary return of strength, 
|, raising himself a litle, addressed his family 
-| leave you in a world of care, m which it has required all my 
erength and skill to supply you food, and protect you from the 


rms and cold of a severe climate For you, my partner in life, 
because | am persuaded you will not 
nain long be hind me, and will, therefore, find the pe riod of your 


But you, my children! my poor and forsaken 


ave less sorrow tn parting, 


aferings shortene d 


lren, Who have just commenced the career of hfe, who will 


sect you from its evils’ Listen to my words' Unkindness, in- 





aatitude, and every wickedness ts in the scene before you. ft 1s 
cor this cause that, years ago, I withdrew from my kindred and my 
ribe, to spend my days in this lonely spot. I have contented my- 
fwith the company of your mother and yourselves during seasons 


very frequent scareity and want, while your kindred, feasting in 


i scene where food is plenty, have caused the forests to echo with 





e shouts of successful war. I the en- 


I wished to sheld you from the bad examples 


gave up these things tor 





ment of peace 


would mevitably have followed. [have seen vou, thus far, 
Innocence If We have sometimes suffered bodily 


w up in 
want, we have escaped pain of mind. We have been kept trom 
eenes of noting and bloodshed 


“My career is now at its close. TI will shut my eves in peace, if 


vou, my children, will promise me to cherish each other. Let not 
your mother suffer during the few days that are left to her; and I 
arge you, On no account, to forsake vour voungest brother Oy 
nl give you both my dying charge to take a tender care.” He 


The farly waited a moment, as uf 
farther; but, when they 
, the spirit had taken its flight 

ive vent to their feelings in lamenta- 
He soon CX- 
bow and net, his father’s place 


and 


mother also died 


sank exhaust¢ d on his pallet 


rpecting to hear something came to his 


mother and daughter ¢ 








tons The « Ider son witnessed the scene in silence 
red himself to supply, with the 
eavily 

r i the sixth w . ull 
waned, and the sixth was near tts full, 


Tme, however, wore awav h Five moons had filled 
the 


pressed the fulfilment of their promise to 


when 





its sie 


r father, which the el 


er last mome 
ldren readily renewed, because they were 
t free from selfish motives 


The winter passed ffect 


and the spring, with its « nhive ning effects in 

the 
eldest, dictated to her 

affection for the 


snorthern hemrsphere, cheered drooping spirits of the bereft 
ttle family. ‘The girl, ! 


iseemed to feel a ter 


reommg the brothers, 


der and sisterly youngest, 


‘ was rather s ckly and dehieate The other bov soon showed 
symptoms of restlessness and ambition, and addressed the sister 
s follows: * My sister, are we always to live as if there were no 


world’ Must [ deprive myself of the 
with my kind? [| have determimed 
I shall seek the villages of men, and you 


ther human beings in the 


easures Of association own 


‘his question for myself 
annot prevent me 
The sister re plre d 

We are not 

wt we are told to cherish each other, and to do nothing mdepend- 

Neither pleasure nor pam ought, theretore, to 


brother, to what you 
of our fellow-mortals; 


“IT do not say no, my 


teatre prohibited the society 


otof each other 


separate us, especially from our young who, being but 





ther, 


child, and weakly withal, is entitled to a double 


ion. If we follow our separate gratifieations, it will surely make 


both 


share of our affec- 


sneglect him, whom we are bound by vows, to our father 


ind mother, to support.” 


us address in 





* young man receive d ! 








silence. He appeared daily to grow we restif? and moody, and 
me day, taking his bow and arrows, leit the lodge, and never 
returned 

Affection nerved the sister's arm. She was not so ignorant of 


forest arts as to let her brother want For a long time she ad 
mmistered to his necessities, and s My hed a mother’s cares At 
ength, however, she began to be weary of solitude and of her 





No on 


alla single word in 


to be a witness of he 
! 


are came 


her native 





rstrength and capability ef dires 





rought with them the irrepressible desire of society, a vac 
“litude irksome. At this pomt, selfishness gamed the ascendancy 
her heart: for, in meditating a change in her mode of life, she 


to t provided tor 











at her younger brother, and left him to be | 

¥ contingencies 

One day, after collecting all the provisions she had been able to 
«ave for emergencies, after bringing a quantity of wood to the doo 
ne said to her little brother: “My brother, you must not stray 
rom the lodge I am goimg to seek our elder | rT shall be 
ack soon.” Then, taking her bundle, she set off in search of 
tations. She soon found them, and was so much taken up 

ne ple asures and amusements of socral lite iat the thought o r 
mother was almest entirely obliterated She a epted pr sals of 
marmace; and, after that, thought still less of he less a ‘ 
éoned relative - 

Meantime her elder brother had also married, and liwe 


ores of the sare lake w 











joned lodge of his father an 

“on brought to the pin As so 

aten all the food lett by hus sists Was g ’ . 

dig up roots. These were finally covered by 1 snow. W 

ame on with all its ng s I vas 1 tt t 
search of other food 1 nes | Ss¢ the ‘ 
fold trees or caverns, and ate the re mt eais ol cow es 
he latter, at last, becam s oniv res t Trane 

earless of these animals that he w 1s clos the 
they devoured their prev. The wolves, on the other hand, ber 
% familiar with his tace and form, that they were undisturbed by 





Us approach ; nd, appearing to sympathize with him 
always have something for his repast. In this 


condition, would 
As soon as the lake was tree from ice, he 


wav he hved till spring 


followed his new-found trends to the shore. It happened, the sam 
day, that his elder brother was fishing m his canoe, a considerable 
distance out in the lake, when he thought he heard the cries of a 
child on the shore, and wondered how any could exist on so bleak 
and barren a part of the coast. He listened again attentively, and 
distinctly heard the ery repeated. He made for shore as quick as 
possible, and, as he approached land, discovered and recogmzed his 
litle brother, and heard him singing, in a plainuve voice, 


Listen, brother—elder brother' 
Now my fate is near its close ; 
Soon my state shall be another, 


Soon shall cease my dav of woes 


Left by friends I loved the dearest, 
All who knew and loved me most ; 
Woes the darkest and severest, 
Bide 


me on this barren coast 


Pitv'! ah, that manly feeling, 
Fled from hearts where once rt 
Now in wolfish forms revealing, 


grew, 


Glows more warmly than in you 


Stony hearts! 
Deat 
Deaf to all a mother’s anguish, 


All a brother's feelings fled 


that saw me languish, 


to all a father said, 


Ah, ve wolves, in all vour raging, 
I have found you kind and true 


More 


And will soon be one of you 


than man—and now I’m changing, 


At the termination of his song, which was drawn out with 
howled hke a wolf 
more astonished, when, getting near shore, he perceived his poor 
He 
irms, soothingly 


the 


» pecu- 





h ir cadence . ie Ihe elde r brother was still 


brother partly transformed imto that animal immediately 
and to eateh him in 


brother, my 


leaped on shore, strove his 
“My 


eluded his grasp, crying as he 
intervals 


to 


boy 


brother, but 


fled, * Neesia, neesia,” ¢ 


come mit 


saying, 





howling in the 

The 
affection strongly return, with redoubled force 
brother! 


elder brother, conscience-stricken, and feeling his brot 


exclaimed, m great 
anguish, ** My brother ' brother ' 


mv my 


hed, the more rapidly the transforma 
the boy alternately singing and howling, 
first of hi 

ch inge was comple tely ac compushe d, when he 
a wolf!” and bounded out of sight 


But, the nearer he approa 


tion went on; and calling 


brother, and then of his sister, till the 





out the name, 


exclauned, “I 


[The moral of this tale may be said to re 


buke a species ot 











cruelty, which ts not peculiar to the tribe from whose traditions tt 
has been obtamed ‘The truth it indicates ts impressed upon t 
minds of the young, to warn them agamst the perpetration ol 
sunilar barbarities—barbarities wluch claunm pity even from wild 
animals 

But, while we know of no recorded mstance of abandonment of 
children of erther ser, bv any 1 American tribes, it ts attests 
by travellers that the rery aged and he plessly suporannuate d, among 
some of the more northerly tribes, have been thus lett This remark 
was made at an early day, and has been repeated m modern times, 
as practised among bands on the borders of the Arctie Ocean 
[ or rtainlv no practice of this kind has been found to prevail among 


the Odnbwas, Ottowas, and other more well-known existing branches 
of the Algic stock. ] 
SCRAPS FROM LICHTENBERG, 
Translated for the New York Morror 
We Protestants think that we live in an age of great light on re 
ligious matters. But suppose a new Luther should arse? Our er 


may yet be known im history as the dark ages. For it would be 


easier to confine the wind, than to set limits to the progress of the 


mr a 


I have often thought what it could be that makes the difference 


between great minds and common men, and fancy | have at las 








discovered it to be doubt Common men are always of the same 
opinions as their neighbours, and never stop to think—ouglit this to 
be so’ The only que stron with t em s, do other pe ople think, do, 
or say t s or that’ 

What is the reason whv unpleasant ideas trouble us mu more 
early m the morning, when we first get u lor instance, than t y 
do afterwards, when we fee! wide awake, and t all around us 
is aw ike too ? 

Phe hor rolass rem ds us not only of the switt flry it of tim but 
also of the dust to which we must returt 

The wav to prole r lite is todo w ever we have to do w it 
delay. The time between the res on to do a thir and t 
doimg it ts lost for enjoyment We are » full of the task lett bn 
fore us to thmk of anvth else to “/ 

It ® a grave question W ther tom advisabic t ike too mk 
mains with the education ot chiid We ca ! ippreeiate 
the thuenee f chan il I ‘ ( l vihat se 

w et all ovr most v i | ‘ vy ust : sa 
it = The ire t ! tol Stances and expener 
In laree ' s is, whe ‘ ‘ tr etot selves 
tue nanyv rut d. we s . 

of most « “u r 
j re is no s« we = he sor little 1 to. 
lvances made ’ , 
vaso ears so grea ind mse ‘ 
As eneral rule an 0 ypdoat , F 
MT tall sex at least, so that y "i © sure ol g ‘ 
i competitors, hy only domg everyt once 

Never tr st a man Whe lays is ind a 

Do people ever blush m the dark’? I beheve tha irmakes t " 
pale m darkness, but not the former, for we grow pale from our 


own feelings, red from regard to othere 


- — 
THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 
GOING TO BCHOOL 
* Allthe mother, from the top to the toe.” ~ Nhakspeare 
Tue following extract of a letter from a lady, written after 


sending an onlv son to school, is so natura! and unaflected—so redo 
lent of the best feelings of our nature ind so beautifully expressed, 
that we cannot deny ourselves the grat 


in the Mirror 


fication of giving 1 a place 
It touches a chord in the breast of mother 


on Monday, and, 


eased with Harry's tut 


every 


“Mr. —— called here among other things, 


asked how we were pl Although he did 


on 


not express himself fully, he seemed to think it would be better for 


Harry to be entirely under his that he become 


would 


more mnterested in the school and his teacher, be a member of 


his farmily ; sleeping there and coming home only once a dav to 





see me M —— seemed apprehensive that me thaps Harry would 
not co r iss tly to ‘ s of the school as it is necessarv, 
und that he should be obliged to enforce his authority There was 
some reserve mn his discourse Ido not know why Harry cannot 
conform to the established regulations of the school as well as anv 
other boy ; he ts a sensible and a reasonable child, and it is my be 

het, at this moment, that he ms one of the best bovs there, or any 

where cist with, perhaps, not so much dissimulation as some of 
the older scholars, who have the advantage of a longer residence, 
and perhaps from that fact a stronger hold upon the principal's cor 


} 


t ! somewhat pre yudiced 


sideration. Mr seems to be 
Harry 
which wants to tv 


fect 


race im 


I do not think he wlerstands his fearless but noble spirit 


{ 


not crushed) Kindness will win his « 


mand make him continue a good hoy but serenity would de 


s own est! 





lower him in | destroy all 


ng. I know this to be Harry’s disposition and mind, ane 
en Mr has an 


over this also As 


nation, ar amb 


tion ol exes 


laps, W opportunity 


of pndging of him more 
far as Lean pudee of Mr 


st and strict authority he could 


I should lke to feel a pertect rel 


a pon the guardianship to which dear Harry is committed ; and, 
so far, I see no reason to doubt the pustice and lenreney of i 

* Harry has taken hus trank, and is there now iltogether ; he comes 
to me once a day It Is like ‘ side n sunburst to see him or 











hike the fresh aur of iven to a prisoner, or adraught of cold water 
to a feverish palate i stram of sweet musi the passing fragrane 
of the new-mown grass, thu md consciousness of having per 
formed well a paimtual duty the morning star of one’s memory 
the sound of vw pleasant watertall the tone of affection to a 
bruised s or anythur it os hghttul to the heart, um the 
Ss) tot s dea dear tace app roa ry tne You cannot th nk how 
1 miss n first 1 w sient away f nm me I could net 
sleep myself; I sat by t window, alte itely watching the mo« 
and tus litle | the covermyg smo d the pillow deserted 
he was not there tor me to kiss hom whi slept I sat there 
ull taney grew too busy with preturmg what might be his future 
destmation ; and, wherever his onward pat i lite, it could no lon 
rrun parallel th mine, wrth every little footstep close upon my 
own; fo will he aman, and must mingle with men May God 
bles i 4 \ ul yhot Know ‘ ! was to consent to Il r 
rv’s remw' t nk, clothes and evervt g, entirciv away '" 
1 ri 
Adhere always ngidly and undeviat ly truth , but while ve 
express what ps true xprees if m a pole wine " r Truth ow the 
picture, the manner 1s the frame that displays it to advantage It 
1 man blends his angry passions with his sea ratter truth, become 
his superiour by suppressing yours, and attemd only to the pustness 
ind foree of his reasoning I th, conveyed stere and acy 
m s lan age, seldom s a salutary eflect, sin Ve rejoot the 
uth, because we are pre cod agamst the mode communica 
) The heart must be won bet thee elleet can be informed 
\ man may betray the cause of tru " this nrease bic Zeal, os 
e destroys its salutary eflects by the a my Ps manner 
W ver would be a successtul tructor mittst first come noid 
i affectionate frrem 
MYSTERIES OF NAT t 
Among the mvstenes of nature are t ih t car ‘ 
‘ umn of exten \“ on many insta os are 1 nite as to te 
m reeptib mans 1 ve ‘ \ rdaincd 
! X ‘ eon s ! , and t ! 
‘ la ‘ ‘ef s have ‘ 
i d ‘ ‘ \ 
! . . h t ( t 
, ! 1 te ‘ ‘ ? ' 
' sy . ; 
‘ ’ ! ‘ ‘ ‘ 
BN 
‘ is ‘ he . ' ler 
! " ‘ tK ss t j ! i eu 
’ >. | * t Af ‘ 
jue . t ‘ 
“A it tw ! ' 
ke . \ 
s s¢ o ‘ ow ( | tor ‘ 
a ; .m ' 
“i 
M Stoies ‘ arly I cans in ther | ! 
social * kd age. In earl ‘ wv beheve all men 
honest, till they kr vy them mw oKE cs tr le the tne \ 
ill to be knaves, till they knew ther to | rones ho , 
how or other, men pass from one of those extremes to the other 
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FROM OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
The Fine Arts—Royal Academy's Exhibition— Leslie—Maclise—Landseer— 
Portraits 

Tur exhibition of the Royal Academy is this season accounted 
one of the finest that the public has been favoured with for many 
years. ‘The works of art in this collection are thirteen hundred 
and ninety in number! a very fair twelvemonth’s crop. This, at 
all events, says something for the industry, if not for the ability of 
British artists ; and, as the supply is generally regulated by the de- 
mand, it may fairly be concluded that those whe have devoted their 
time and talents to the fine arts have no reason, at present at least, 


to complain of coldness or neglect on the part of the public. It 
must, however, be borne in mind, that a great number of merely 
miniatures and architectural designs materially assist to swell the 
catalogue to its present extent 

The rooms have been crowded every day. A more than an or- 
dinary proportion of ladies have honoured the extubition with their 
presence, and not a few of them disputed the palin of beauty with 


Nature 
I rhaps 


the umbodied visions of the artists And why not? never 


grows old. ‘There is no * falling off” in her productions 


stays, tight lacing, and other modern enormities of costume not to be 


mentioned, rather myured the fair proportions of the figures of her t 


Ve- 


nuses, Dianas, and other good-looking goddesses on the walls need 


handiwork, but there were here and there faces of which the 


not have been ashamed 

Of course | will not attempt to bore you with even the names of 
though I may mention one or two 
likely to be of interest to your artists and fellow-citizens. Your 
You are sure never to be 


one hundredth part of the pictures ; 


countryman, Leshe, has four this year 


disappointed in Leshe's productions You may not be astonished 


or dazzled, but you may count upon being pleased, de lihted, and 


pertectly satistied. There is always evidence of mind in what- 


ever he does, and there is a neatness of execution about his 


a chasteness of colouring, and a carefulness of finish, 
He 


His subjects, too, are always pleasing 


pictures 
is not too self-suflicirent to 


He has 


not anything Shakspearian this year, but he has two from his fa- 


which leaves nothing to be desired 


neglect minutia 


vourite, Don Quixote, namely, the immortal Sancho Panza, and the 





goddess of the Don's idolatry, Dulcinea del ‘Toboso. The other two 


are evidently intended for a pair, and a very charming pau they 


“Who can 


A severe, truculent looking old wt ntleman, dressed im the 


are. ‘The name of the first in the catalogue ts this 
bel” 
costume of a couple of centuries ago, 1s seen walking along a shaded 
avenue with a fair lady (it ts to be presumed his wife) hanging on 
Approaching them is a gay and gallant cavalier, who 
The 
dle-aged gentleman looks sulky and puzzled, as much as to say 
* Who can this be’ 


head half round, and is most busily employe dim 


his arm 


bows with an ae of most profound devotion trueulent, mid 


while the lovely mischief by hes side turns her 


sally 
cating 


a pet doy 


to her side, doubtless quite unconscious of the lowly obeisance ot 
the gallant cavalier. “The companion to this is: entitled —* Who 
can this be from’ The same lady ts seen seated at her toilet, 


and a portrait of the old gentleman hangs above her head for con- 
templation when he himself is absent. She is, however, at present 
her a billet-douws, 


“Who can 


though there is a conscious expression in her face 


otherwise employed. Her maid ts laying betore 
and the pretty innocent ts supposed to be exclanming 
this be from!” 
which sufficiently indicates she can more than guess. ‘The spectator 
can easily surmise that she would not hke the trueulent gentleman 
to resolve her query 

Spanish subjects appear to be in request this year 
artist, Maclise, has selected the second adventure of Gal Blas, where 
the knowing gentleman he meets with fletters him out of his sup- 


per, and a charming pieture he has made of tt 


It isa playful and 
. danger and ridiculousness of 
flattery tickled 


and deludea Gil Blas, the roguish and triamphant leer of the parasite, 


spirited moral leeture on the potency 
The modest, downeast, and gratified look of the 
and the ill-suppressed murth of the hostess, cannot he misunderstood 
This gentleman has also a noble picture, the subject taken trom the 
Hood 


It carnes you back 


elorious romance of “Ivanhoe,” where Robin entertams 


Richard of the lion heart m Sherwood Forest 
at once five hundred years to “merry Sherwood.” Robin ts repre- 
sented according to the old ballads, 


“Velad in searlette redve, 
lis menin Lyncolne creene.” 


He is drinking a“ Health unto the kynge,” who ts yet unknown 


to him 
** The kvnge himself drank to the kyvnge, 


And round about it went.” 
The whole scene is most animated. Little John, who was seven 
feet high, 1s approaching with a fallow buck upon his back; the 


burly friar Tuck is reclhinimg on the ground, with 


on his knee and a flagon im his hand ; while Allan-a-dale, George-a- 


a& Venison pasty 


Green, Will Scarlet, and other prominent characters are grouped 
round. Robin, the prince of good fellows, occupies, as is most 
proper, the foreground, about to quaff a bumper to the hing’s 
health ; and Maid Marian, a piece of nature's workmanship well 
worthy the bold forester’s wooing, sits in her bower hard by. King 
Richard, in the dress of a Knight of the Cross, appears enjoying 
the scene mightily, as well he may, for it 1s one of rampant jollity, 
vory different from the frigid formality of reguler courts ; and his 
two eastern attendants appear te have more of Afmean jocularity 
than of Eastern or Saracenic gravity in their composition. The 
back-ground is occupied by groups practising archery and contend- 


ing at quarter-staff. It is an illustration worthy of Scott. 





That rising || 


| 
| 


There are two subjects selected from Washington Irving's 
“Pride of the Village,” but the artists with their pencils have not 
equalled the artist with his pen. These pictures will scarcely make 
that beautiful and pathetic sketch better known than it is. 

There is also a picture by Landseer of * Van Amburgh and his 
Any one might have painted Van Amburgh, but no 
In this 


His animals are 


Animals.” 
one but Edwin Landseer could have painted his ammals 
department he has attained absolute perfection 
worth an artist's while crossing the Atlantic to look at. The canine 
race are particularly his debtors There is a mild, thoughtful 
beauty in the eve of his dogs, which ennobles the brute creation 


! titled 


Of course there are portraits out of number of rich and 
and rich and untitled nobodys—oft lords and ladies, and mayors and 
mavoresses, and aldermen and “young gentlemen,” who can afford 
to pay an artist well for misspending his time m copying their com- 
monplace lineaments; but there were not any of much public in- 
terest. ‘There was one of the authoress of ** The City of the Sul- 
tan,’ Miss Pardoe, in Turkish costume, and another of Captain 


* Boz,” 


Marrvatt. Also, a marble bust of looking very dignitied 


and classical ! 





ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS. 


German Tales of the Supernatural. 





THE ENCHANTED MOUNTAIN.* 





TRANSLATED F E. LANGBEIN 


“What, still daubing away!” cried Louis, as he entered his 


brother William's room; “you will sit there till you get as wooden 


as your easel. Get up and stir about 


* You are out of humour to-day, dear brother,” was William’s 


“or you would not blame me for followmg an art 


The 


mild answer, 


which gives me at once ple asure and support canvass, you 


know, is my farm, and the pencil my plough.” 


“So much the worse! You will never rise in the world, but 


always be a poor, unnoticed, hungry artist. My views are different 


I mean to make something of myself—and of vou too, for that mat- 


ter. When I am a rich man, I will have a splendid gallery of paint- 


ings, and I will give you liberal orders; for, to say the truth, vou 


deserve encouragement: that landscape you are working at, 1s very 


solt and natural 


“Tam glad you think so well of it.” 
* But | cannot say so much for the female figure that ts sitting 


in the foreground, with a book Her everv-d iy, commonplace coun- 


tenance spoils the whole picture. I would swear she was reading 
a cooks rv (hook ns 


* "That is a kind of reading she is not fond of.” 


“Whol” 
* The 


*So, then, she ts 





vy seated there m front.” 


no creation of the faney, but a real woman' 
Per laps the artist's sweetheart 

*1T kee p no secrets from you.” 
glad 


You can h 


*T wish vou had I should be if vou had sense 


enough to 


be ashamed of such a weakness ive no chance of get- 


A poor, unknown girl 


but 


ting on m the world i 
“My 
nature.” 


“Stull and 


you marry 


Caroline is poor, it is true; rich in aitts of 


nonsense Ihave no patience with such enthusiasts 


(A man who finds comfort at home, in the bosom of his family, never 


comes to anything I mean to marry, not with any such foolish 


ideas, but with a careful eve to my own interest If you were 


rich yourself, there might be some excuse for vou, but our good 
old tather was so simple as to leave hus 


If he 


cies, we might have held up our he 


sons nothing but his wood 


had made one or two clever bankrupt- 
] t 


ius, and spent o mh 


name, as he called it 


mew like 


other yu ople Hlowever, T intend to make up for his wat 


MOL SCTISE l am a handsome fe llow , SO Says mv 


say all the women. Many a prince would give h 


for my figure. Shall I throw all these advantages away on the first 


girl that takes my eve’ No such thing: I mean to bring them to 


market, and to the best market Tecan. I advise you to ck » same 





“T live only for Caroline 


*Tneorrigible enthusiast! Go on and vegetate in vour hamble 
and a tithe 


When I 
] 


have vot them you cannot expect me to continue any longer on the 


sphere, if you will: my aim ts a rich wife 


same terms with you; and, as to your vulgar true love, let her 


never come near me.” 
With these lofty orders, he fl mg himself out of the room 
The 


plain, from the above conversation 


characters of the two brothers are, we trust, sufficiently 
In a word, Louis, the elder, 


while 


these 


We 


will only add, that they lived on the borders of the Harz forest, in 


lived only for himself and his own aggrandizement ; 


were the very last things his brother William ever thought of 


the vear 16—. Near their house was a mountain, where the heathen 


Saxons used to meet to worship the goddess Lora, the Venus of 


northern mythology. ‘lo this mountain, yet sacred in the traditions 


of the people, Wilham would often repair, fancving it always the 


most favourable spot for a lover's meditations. One day it seemed 


to him as though the mountain was moving. He rubbed his eves, 


and looked again, and it actually did move. It rolled from side to 


side, and finally opened, and brought forth, not a mouse, but a 
dwarf, of wondrous beauty, who advanced to the young artist, Jad 
addressed him in the sweetest of voices— 


¢ 


* Youthful mortal, pure from sin, 
Enter free and fearless in'” . 
*Qur readers need not be reminded of Prior's poem of Sir Topas, nor be 
told that these tales are the common property of all nations. 


- 


— ———— 

William was less astonished at the strange apparition, than at th. 

coolness and fearlessness with which he regarded it. He felt hone 

of that terrour which is usual at the sight of visiters from another 

“No harm,” thought he, “can follow so friendly an jny.. 

tation,” and he suffered the dwarf, who took him by the hand, wit 
child-like confidence, to lead him into the cavern 


A soft, hazy, rosy light, the source of which the admiring adyey. 


world. ; 


turer could not discover, lighted the narrow path on which ; 


travelled, and the voices of unseen spirits sung around them, wy): 
heavenly sweetness, the goodness and the former glory of the ¢ 
dess of the mountain. Soon they came to a door of polished ¢}, 


which the dwarf opened with a golden key. William started ap. 


in surprise, for he saw before him a garden, diminutive indeed, | 


surpassing in splendour all the productions of earth Spr 





mer and autumn seemed to reign in it with divided « mpire. Thy 
ground was studded with knots of brilliant flowers, while the tre, 
bent down to earth theie branches, overloaded with golden apyly< 
oranges and pomegranates. This was the chosen retreat of ¢ 


dethroned goddess, and here she sat, in a bower of roses, wit 


lillar 


purple flower in her hand, which she extended towards W\ 

saying, * This is the magic flower of Love; guard it faithfy| 

So long as you and your Caroline are loving and true, it will conty 

to bloom, and your house be the abode of peace and happiness.” 

The young mortal received the precious gift with a low rey 
4 


rence, and the gouccss gave him to understand, by a slight in 


" 
of her head, that the audience was over. At the garden-door st 
the dwarf, with a basket full of fruit, which he emptied into W 
liam's pockets, as a present for Caroline, and then led him back : 
the mountain-side Here he left him, and crept back into t 
mountain, like a rat 

Willam would gladly have flown to see his Caroline. but ; 
load in his pockets, which seemed to grow heavier every mir 
forced him to be content with a regular three-miles-an-hour s+ 
Borne down by the weight, and fairly out of breath, he reac! 
Caroline’s house at last, and told her of his strange adventur H 
piled up Lora’s presents on the table, and Caroline seized om 
the fruits in eagerness to taste these supernatural productions ; 
her teeth made no unpression, and William discovered that 
fruits were so many lumps of solid gold, and far fitter for 1 
than for the table 
soon took them. He was now 


‘To the mint, accordingly, he 


rich man, so he bought a farm, and lived a life of happiness, s 


rounded by his wife and children, and bv all the beauties of 


and worked eve 





The wondrous flower ke ptm full blo 


rh 


wonders than the goddess had promised 


Meantime Louis had not been idle He had been on a vi 
diseovery through Germany, in search of a rich wife. Such 


But he 


ad in old fables it used to be, guarded by 


was not hard to find discovered that the wealth was 


ist, as We Ir 


fnehtful, ugly monster; so that to obtain it was too serious ar 


dertaking for every one to venture on. An honest man would 


worked at day-labour or starved to death, if necessary, sooner t 


\ ‘ y ‘ _ ! 
Have united himselt with the widow Petromla. She was lear 
} . 1 . 1 

haggard as Death on the pale horse, and the only colour she « 
boast of was the brilliant spot that adorned her nose. Her ter 


corresponded to her plvsiognomy, and, moreover, she possess 


wilt of fluency to a degree that even Cicero might have env 


Day and night her tongue was in motion, an incessant water-t 


a perp tual grist-null. We have it, in fact, from the best a 


that no servant ever lived with her more than a fortnight. B 


: : ; . 
lover was not a man to be easily frightened. If he felt some « 


ot re pe ntance when he looke d at his nite nded, the Liat 


bags of broad pleces and acres of broad lands re assured him aga 





He presented himself beldiv as a wooer, and, as may be yudged, « 


soon accepted The wedding-dav was fixed, lawyers wer 


pens and preparing to draw the contract, when Louis heard, t 


first tune, that his brother had suddenly become wealthy. and was 


ie owner of a beautiful villa Phis seemed incredible, but he 


termined to ascertain the truth for himself be fore his marriage 


m 
William received him most cordially, and made no secret of t 


fairy favours that had laid the foundation of his good-fortune. Li 


said little, though he was bursting with envy, but asked, in a car 
, 


less way, which road led to Lora’s dwelling. As soon as he hea 


he left his brother, and be gan to curse the stars that had thrown s 


wealth m the wavy of his indolent brother, while he had to marr 


monster, or to starve. Ina word, he determined to try the adven' 


for himself, nothing doubting but that the elves would be doubly! 


ral to so good-looking a fellow. So he got together all the bags a 


sacks he could, inte nding to bring away some bushe Is of the golde 


fruit, till he was as round as an onion. He walked round the mou 


tain a dozen of times, but no dwarf made 


the 


his appearances “VW 


he to himself, and began to 


don't monkey come said f 


stones against the hull to hasten his movements. This produced 


visiter, in the shape, not of a beautiful little « ipid, as before, t 


a hideous dwarf, who just thrust out of the hull-side a head as! 


as a pumpkin, and asked in a surly voice what he meant by mat 


ing such a disturbance. “IT am come to visit the goddess Lor 


was the answer. “T advise thee to depart in peace,” saul ¢ 


dwart, * but if thou art bent on an adventure which will end to! 
shame and confusion, come with me.”’ Louis entered the mount 
but the path was dark as Egy pt; mstead of the rosy light his brot 
had deseribed, the road was so uneven, that he stumbled at ever 


His dwartish conductor did not regard his sufferings, but 


step : 
ried him along at such a rate, that he left half his clothes, som 
flesh, and not a little blood behind him. When he came to the 
den he found the goddess surrounded by a body-guard of apes 


broad-shouldered, sturdy little fellows, who seized him at once. 
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began to play foot-ball with him, to their great satisfaction. Ata 


sign from the goddess the tumult ceased, and she asked with stern 


eravitv, ‘* Who ts the mortal that dares to approach our presence 
* ” 


with selfishness and impudence on his brow!” Louis was too much 


abashed and terrific dto answer. “It is well for thee,” resumed 
roddess, “that thou hast thus much grace to be silent; but thou 


the 


ritest, and must receive punishme nt lor daring to come into the 


ereeence of the Goddess of Love, whose power thou despisest 
presel 


hat he may 


4way with him, elves, and put a mark on him, so 
At 


Some hung on his bac 


remember his visit.” the word, a thousand horrid shapes 





le d his le gs to 





others } 


seized 


ke him tumble, but, by the dint of fast running, he managed to 
Sjake off all but one imp who clung round his neck, and whose oe- 
sation consisted in pulling his nose with great vigour and perti- 


ty. ‘This persecution lasted till he was fairly out of the moun- 


When restored to the free air, his first thought was, that the 


” 


spirits might, perhaps, have secretly filled his pockets with gold, to 
ake up for their persecutions, ind sure enough he found all his bags 

vel] stufl 1 with—straw * One consolation I have vet,” said he 
uv marriage with the widow will make me rich in spite of these 


schievous imps ” He pull ad out his pocket murror to have a look 


when—horrour 
i} 


handsome features which were all his fortune, 


' 


horrours ! he found that the little nose-pulling gnome had been 
e while lengthenin y that use ful app ndage, till it stood out a 


foot fom his face. He was a rumed man. The widow shrunk with 








jorrour from marrying a man as ugly as herse d the ambitious 
Louis was fain to seek shelter in the house of his despised brother 


William did all he could to cheer and comfort him, but in vain. He 


nned the society of his fellows and the rit of dav, and survived 


sheanty only hall a year 





SKETCHILES OF AMERICAN SCENERY, 


THE VALLEY OF THE MERRIMAC, 





NUMBER ON} 
‘ar waters, cently ry led by the mild 
‘ under the ravs of this vivid July sur 
\ ly skv, and the light masses of sum 
mer clouds flitting across it, reflected on thy bosom as thou flowest 
the sea’ Fit associate of the green banks and diversitied il 
sides and delightful dales, annd which thou ehdest alor 





eceiving the mutual smile 





i sweet companions ou now 

g rest beneath my eve in ithe « rins of this exquisite scene 
re mit id not ac ‘ wv wonder-working hand of ever-mas 
we' T have traced thee, from thy remote sources, thy 


the elevated mounta idows of 





muyestic burth-place far 
Hills—I 


the lets which spangle over the exp 


up im n-th 





have seen thee take to thyself new beauty. and 


ins 





. fertilizmg valley after valley, and leaping 


t onward 








full to wate fall, as thou procees = many a it rive 
tl thy accumulated tide goes to pour its perpetual renderings mto 
e lap of the broad Atlanty Otten s I have trod thy verdant 
ks and Tat ered, like Antaus, additional strength for the wrest 
es of life, bw the wating touch of that mother-carth ; ofter 
¢ 1 drank in the loveliness of the scenes around me, have I felt that 
¢, indeed, here, where boon nature has lavished her bounties, mn 
such scenes as these shoul soul seck tor the ins ition of hi 
oughts and good deeds, the Inspiration Which wluspers te it im 
the voice of the light wind, and beams in upon it im the bright 
wwe of skv and wood and river, as though it were still the old 
radise-tume, when man vet stood im the visible and audible pre 


nee of Deity How shall IT depict the charm of thy lovely val- 


But there is no need that I seek for words to do this; for 
ycluldren, they who have grown amid thy beauties, have donc 
stice to thy grateful influences. Thy children! Not the states 

and jurists only, like Parsons and Lovell and Rufus King 


mong the dead, or Jackson and Daniwl Webster among the 
imes of honour to their native land, but alse they who, bw * the 


sing sound of t r numerous writing.” as John Milt phrases 


» by their poetry, whose every line speaks of their own bright valley 


i the Merrimac. have vielded to the home of their vouth its be st 


bute, the spontaneous and unconscious | of the heart ' 


Where I be ri } 


I wander like 
amonds, with every footfall treadim 


onare 


shall] mn’ Sinbad in the vale of 


x onagem. Take the follow- 


gtragment from Whittier’s Moll Pitcher: what vigour 


Is 
but, above all, 


guage, what affluence of in how it gushes 





gery, 


ver with the cherished love of the fair scenes of the author's vouth' 


Land of the forest and the rock— 

Of dark blue lake and mghtv nver,— 
Of mountams reared aloft to mock 
The storm's career—the hghtning’s shock— 
My own green | 


Land of the beautiful and brave— 


ind, forever! 


The freeman’s home—the martyr’s grave— 
The nursery of giant men, 

Whose deeds have lmked with every glen, 
And every hill and every stream, 

The romance of some warriour-dream ! 
Oh--never may a son of thine, 

Where’er his wandering steps incline, 
Forget the skv which bent above 

His childhood like a dream of love— 

The stream beneath the green hill flowing— 
The broad-armed trees above it growing— 
The clear breeze through the foliage blowing ; 


Or, hear unmoved, the taunt of scorn 
Breathed o'er the brave New-England born ;— 
Or mark the stranger's jaguar hand 

Disturb the ashes of thy dead— 
The buried glory of a land 

Whose soil with noble blood ts red, 

And sanctified in every part, 
Nor feel resentment, like a brand, 


Unsheathing from his fierv heart ' 


Oh—greener hills may catch the sun 
Beneath the glorious heaven of France 
And streams, reyorcing as they run 
Like life beneath the day-beam’s glance, 
May wander where the orange bough 


\ ith 


olden truit is bending low 


And there 





may bend a bri 





vhtler say 
(er green and classic Italy— 
And pillared fane and ancient grave 


Bear record of another time, 
And ever shaft and architrave 
Ihe green luxuriant ivy clunb ;— 


And far towards the msing sun 





! 
ie mh may shake 
Wh« e flowers are oy} 
Like st 
And | 
Above the broad banana stray, 
And through the 
A thousand bright-haed pimions play 
Yet, unto thee, . 
Thy wandering sons shall stretch their arms 
And thy rude chart of rock and full 


Seem dearer than the land of palms ! 


its leaves on high, 


. one bv one, 
rhe 


ht skv, 


as sighs of love, 





irs u} 





reezes sott 





Brahmin’s sacred grove 








t w-Englar d, still 


Thy massv oak and mou 
More welcome t! 


Tain pine 


an the banvan's shade, 
And every tree, blue st 

Seem richer 
Of Onen 


1 } 
And sparkl 


ream of thine 
than the golden bed 
tal waves, which glow 


th below! 





with the we 














Here is another by Hannah Gould, which is in lke manner 
ed with verv genus loci. low pure, how just in tho 
iow natural in sentiment, is the foliown u 
rHE DREAM 
] dreamed, and ‘twas a lovely, blessed dream, 
"That IT avai my native hills had found, 
The mossy ro KS, the Valley, and the stream 
That used to hold me « iplive to its sound 
I was a child again—I roamed anew 
About my early haunts, and saw the whol 
That fades, with Waking memory, trom the view 
Ot this mysterious thing we call the so 
A very « ld, agam beside the brook, 
I made my nv hand a cup tod 
Among the sparkling ers, where | took 
Its hollow full and brought it to my itp 
And, oh! that cooling draught I still can taste 
And feel itn e spurt and the flesh 
“Tis like a fount, that m the desert waste 
Leaps out, | e weary pilgrim to refres 
Phe smee of er davs was borne alon 
From shi i! fores ont Vv breeze 
I heard my v ! wiid-l s tend so 
f ome swee wi thrilling thre ho the rusti trees 
All was restored, as im the sunny day 
When T beleved my little 1 | vround 
The centre of the world, whose linuts lev 
Just where the bright homzon hemmed it round! 
And here is another from the same pen, marked by t? same t 
to nature, and quit t pathos ol st 
NATIVE ATTACHMENT 
Though vear after vear has rolled on to the de« 
Vhere their sor ss and ys ‘ Vion sit 
Since my eve fondly lingered to k mi adie 
As the home ‘ adhe was fading trom view 
Not a flower w er {my loved native cot 
Through time’s ceascless cha es, has eer been lorgot 
The song of the rob at sang on the bough 
OM the neighbouring pine, ts as dear to me now 
The brook looks as cl to my memorv's eve, 
And the verdure as fresh on the banks it plaved bv 
The lamb bounds as yovous and light o'er the glade, 
As when ‘ind those scenes | im mianey straved 


“ cule l, 
to the child 


buttertly’s wing, 


And oft my dark hours of their cares are 
As faney’s bright war 
That 

And plucked the red bernes that grew by the 
Or reached 


W here 


d turns me back 


followed the f ot the 


for the ciuster, that ul 


lair p ple 


alder the 





round the bowed wild tendnl clung 


The 5} lendour of cities, the polish of art, 
May seck my devotion, and sue for my heart ; 


But no fount of delight on life’s landscape will gush 


Like that which lk apt down by the violet and rush; 


No notes come so sweet 


Which the ear 


as the song of the bird, 


first I 


of the ehild from the copper veard 


I find not a gem in my pathway so bright 

As the fire-fly, pursued by my young feet at night 
Earth offers no flowers like the wild ones I wreathed ; 
No breeze comes from heaven tke the aur I first breathed 
No spot seems so pure in the wide vault on high, 
As that which sent down the first hight to my eve 


And listen to this from the pen of George Lunt 
SPRING FLOWERS 

These frail expiring flowers, 

Dving before their life had well begun, 

Their birth was blessed by heaven's dearest showers, 


And nurtured since by its most golden sun 
Soft 1s the breath of gentle May 
The skies of early June are kind and warm; 
And underneath them, « 
Each light flower litted 
Yet were they shi 

Nor felt the 


Che brown hill’s bosom was t 


ery summer's day, 
up its fragile form ; 
lded from the flercer rav, 


rude bleak touches of the storm 
heir home 

Close by some overhanging 
That kept away the t 
And there they might 
(Had not 1 come 
And plucked them 


There, w ore 


nothing their beauty could espy 
Save te day's CT " reve 

And the sweet bird that sung upon the lea 

And the ¢ urd stars, t it on the rary ‘ 
Look'd with the moon, from midway heave s 


Hk 
The tripping of 
How 
Under 


And yet. perchance, ‘twere better 


w did they spring at first to greet 
May's merry feet 
ladly wo they ripen now, 


vo lune’s ardent brow! 














Sinee br test s, thev s 

(i “ ri est ‘ “es ws ) 

Even lke ourselves must ta way 

Than sadly pers v bw dav ‘ 

l pon the wha l s breast Unseen, unknow? 

Ix not each of these exquisite morsels of poetry an apt illustr 
tion of the influence of lo “ itive associations on the mind of 
the poet : They are, mdeed, such expressions But the same 
gener | fact os observable in oceasiona mnagery and expressio 
where the subject is not pee ir to the scenes m question As in 
the following, by Miss Gould, to * the winds 

We come! we com md ye feel our might 
As we're stem iin our boundless flight, 
And over the mo t s, and over the deep, 
Our broad, mvisible ms sweep 
Like the spirit of erty, wild and tree 
And ve look on « ‘ s low tis we 
Ve us the W x: | vo te 
‘ we Oo orw ‘ “ awe | 
\ | 
Yer k s we vary o i s of power 
And tell the forests, « mt flows 
Vhen the hare-bell moves, and the rush i bent 
\\ nthe towers eTthrow ad the oak rent 
As we walt t irk oert slumbering wave 
Or hurry its crew to a watery we 
And ve sav it is we canvet ‘ 
Phe wander winds to the oor we 
\ t wil 
l w tints t ‘ ‘ ve 
Vhs 0 i Is er skit 
The ure ea yus brews 
the le h's 3 er'd dyes 
l cm s4 i that come »alrunk 
\ ‘ ‘ v of et streams 
Liwell vis ssweel a “ ner dream 
And in this by the s ‘ 
Bre t¢« hav the ! “ ve 
Lhe p floats ow s tres 
| t . rm «low the Vt 
\ y i ' 
\ ot ss ‘ ‘ 
! vw, mv lad Th rian 
l mild «il ne bed 
‘tw flowe le oct the r , 
The ivr dsa ead 
And, hark, the est leaves are gus 
\ » flute ‘ the ‘ \ 
( uly, stay, oh 
Andi s bv Whattier 
She sines bv her whee wt ¥ cottag 
Which the wees shadow stretching betore 
Wi + mus sWwee t n “ ch seomes 
Breathed so uke the ear of our dreams ' 
Hlow brilliant and m ltl of ber eve, 
Lake a star glanemy out from the blue of the sky ' 
And hoht!y and freely ber dark tresses play 
(er a brow la bosom as lovely as they ! 

And how the very soul of Whittier kindles along the page, with 
t ee spirit of native v toanmmate hon, and its well-re 
nembered scenes to le ! ima to bis though as he dwells on 

t reat cause of hberty Ls thus 


ts vet 
Retams her earhest fires 
Still on her hills 
The alt 
Her’ 


Has yer 


ire set 


ars of her sires 
heres lh mocracie” 


ts strength unshorn— 
TY 
T 


ito the spirtt of aman ; 


scenery amid which we are born and bred sinks ae it 


were 
twines itself intimately with every thought, 
He 


T the body in which his spirit acts 


can ast it off, any 
Almost 


Imkea at some point to the 


and becomes a part of his being never ¢ 





more than he can cast ¢ 


every chain of hus after-thonghts is 


which bounds his vouth's ideas; and even when 


latent, and in no degre« 


magical cirele 
known, itis still present, affecting every 
feeling and every fancy, and giving a bent of its own to all our 
words and our deeds. Every man’s heart will tell him how true 
and just are these reflections 

Thus far, | have given poetical passages, appertaining to the 
but 
I propose, in another article, to collect together others equally 
beautiful, but adapted to specific scenes and localities 


scenery of the valley of the Merrimac, of a general character 
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STORIES OF REAL LIFE. 





A DOMESTIC SCENE. 


Nine o'clock had just struck at the imperial palace at Fontain- 
bleau. Napoleon, seated by the fireside with Marie Louise, was 
enjoying that freedom of conversation and familiarity he was so fond 
of. Never had his noble and antique features assumed so joyous 
and so natural an expression. He laughed, he chatted, he joked ; 
and a stranger entering by chance, would have had much ditficulty 
in recognising the emperour in that little stout man, lolling with 
so much nonchalance in au arm-chair 

He poked the fire with the tip of his boot, rubbed his hands with 
glee, and with playful and tender sallies provoked Marie Louise to 
venture upon some French phrases, as yet strange to her, which 
sne disfigured with a German frankness so irresistibly droll, that 
Napoleon burst into fits of laughter 

The empress, half angry, half smiling, came and sat upon the 
knee of her husband. At the same moment the door opening, the 
suldier-like face of Duroc presented itself 

* Sire,” said he, * the Italian artist ts arnved.” 

“Conduct him here mmediately,”” replied the emperour, at the 
left a space for the new- 





same time pushing back his arm-chair, he 
comer between the empress and himself 

The visiter on entering, made a profound bew to the two ilustri- 
ous personages into whose presence he was admitted ; and, at the 
desire of Napole on, took a seat near the fire 

* Welcome to France, my dear Canova,” said the emperour, in 
* But how pale and thin you have be- 
you. You must certamly leave Rome and 

The air of the capital will restore you to 
said he, taking in his 


one of his kindest accents 
come since | last 
in Paris 

vigour See 


saw 
come to reside 


health and how well we are,” 


hand the fresh and rosy chin of Mare Louise 

“Sire, you must attribute my il health to the fatigue of my oe- 
cupations, not to the air of my country ‘To leave home altogether 
would be impossible for me ; indeed it would be fatal to me 

* Paris is the capital of the arts 
it,” said the husband of the pretty German, u 
on a sudden assuming the emperour 

* Your majesty may dispose of my life; but if 
devoted to your serviee, sire, grant me pornussion to return to Italy, 


You must stay here, ] desire 
a commanding tone, 


you wish it to be 


as soon as TI have finished the bust of her majesty, the empress, 
which | am about to undertake.” 

* Devil's in the man,” 
remaim with) me You see, 
to be the greatest sculptor in the world 
return to Rome to resume his labours, and to present to the world 
‘Pans,’ * Les Dan 


exclaimed the emperour, “he refuses to 


Louise, he has no other ambition than 
He longs to leave us to 
another sueh a work as his *'Terpsichore,’ 
seuses,’ * Venus,’ or the * Magdalen.’ ”’ 
The conversation then became more general: they talked of the 
© Excavation” continued by the Borghese family of Italian artists, 
of the * Colonne Vendome,” and a thousand other topics Nothing 
was new to Napoleon, who conversed with a perfect knowledge of 
every subject, and a wondertul clearness of perception 
Canova could not retam his surprise and admiration 
* Tlow ts it possible for your mayesty to divide your attention be 
tween so many diferent matters!" 
*T have 


smile; ** 


exclarmed le 
sixty millions of subjects,” replied Napoleon, with a 
eight or nme hundred thousand soldiers, a hundred thou- 
The 


commanded at forty battles 


Romans themselves had not so many; | have 
At Wagram I tired a hundred thou 
sand cannon balls, and this lady, who was then areh-duchess of 
Austria, desired my dé "At this he pulled the ear of Marie 
Louise, who answered with a droll imitation of her Ger 
* Tl etre bien prar.”’ 

*T think,” said the artist, * things now wear a different aspec 

“Oh! Cela est hen vrai,” said Marie Loutse ; this time in the 


sand horses 


accent, 





best French possible, kissing the emperour’s hand tenderly, who, 
taking the young creature by the waist, made her sit upon his lap, 
hut as she blushingly resisted, ** Bah! bah!" said Napoleon ; Ca 
nova is a friend, and we don’t make ceremomes with friends ; be 
sides, he is hunself of a tender and susec ptible nature, and will be 
delighted to witness the happiness of an affectionate couple.” 

* Listen to me, Louise, and | will relate to you a romantic story, 
the hero of which you may easily guess; 
those who love each other ought to feel restraint betore Canova.” 

He kissed Marie Louise, end keeping her still upon his knee, be 
yan: “In the province of ‘Trevisa there is a little village called 
Possagno. In this place was born and reared the son of an are! 
tect, whose father died at the early age of twenty-seven, and whose 
mother married a second time, * Satort di Crepano’ 

“At four years old, the child, by name Antonie, was sted 
to the care of its grandfather, who treated it with much severity 
By him tt was sent to pass an autumn at Padrazzi, two or thre: 


you will then judge uf 


entrt 





leagues from Possagno, at the house of an Italian senator, a trend 
of his, whose name was Fahero. The latter observing the mete! 
gence of the little peasant, and pleas d with the ability he evinced 


in carving stone and shaping clay, placed him as a pupil with a 
clever sculptor called ‘Toretto.’ 

“What! your majesty knows all these minute details of 
vate life’ exclaimed Canova im surprise 

“T know many more,” replied Napoleon, and he continued 

* Toretto was a man of strict morals, but, however narrowly he 
may have watched his favourite pupil, Antonio found means to « 
cape from the Atelier now and then to vo 
fetes. We was then only sixteen. Amongst the 
peasants assembled together during the vintage to dance the tar 
tella, there was one whose charms captivated his heart, Betrima 
Biasi; she was just fourteen. Her large black eyes sparkled with 
animation ; her waist was so tapering two | 
hair, the loveliest that ever adorned a maide 

A sigh escaped from the bosom of Canova 

The emperour pressed the hand of Mane Louise, that she noyht 
remark that sigh, and without interrupting his recital continued 

* Antonio was enthusiastic, and in love As for rrandfat lie 
he was much less moved by the fasemations than by the 
portion of Bettina, which was considerable, 
apprentice to a sculptor 

*'Phe parents of both formed projects of uniting them; arrange 
ments for their marnage were drawing to a close, when ‘Toretto 
and the senator chanced to hear of it 


ul dance at the v ‘ 


AY 





gay throne o 





s could span it ; hie 
I 








nhiarr ‘ 


particularly for the poor 


‘They reflected that this union would destroy the prospects oi 
their protege, and determined to prevent it 

One evening they entered the chamber of Antonio, commanded 
him to follow them; and notwithstanding his tears, his resistance, 








him, ra 
than ever 


dreamed only of Bettina Bias: 
he should experience in again clasping her to his bosom 


and continued his 
at the gate of the little town 


and despair, carried him to Venice, where they confined him during 
a whole year. 


“ All endeavours to escape proved fruitless. ‘The enamoured 


| youth finding his return to Padrazzi impossible, was compelled to 


seek consolation in the study of his favourite pursuit—sculpture 
“The talent and reputation of the young man soon spread abroad ; 
his celebrity was established—he became rich—his society was 
courted by all, and the memory of Bettina Biasa was gradually 
erased from his mind 
* At the same time the arts and blandishments of another little 
coquette, Domimica, took the place in his affections. She was the 


daughter of the sculptor, Volpato 


* Proposals of marriage were made; but as Dominica was yet 


young, a postponement was agreed upon till the following year 


Alas! before that time, Dominica bestowed her hand on Raphael 
Morghen 
“The poor deserted lover was in despair at this new piece of 


treachery 


At this part of the recital, Canova fell into a deep fit of musing 


and melancholy, unconscious of what was passing around him 


‘This health gave way His physicians and friends recommend- 


ed him to return and breathe the air of his native village 


“(Were Corvisart here, he would say this was a remedy the fa- 


culty do not believe in, but nevertheless it always succeeds. ) 


* Antomo set off on his journey 

*On his approach to his native place, the thonght of 
Biasi, that charming, that lovely girl, so disinterested in her love for 
ied upon his imagination more fresh and more engaging 


Jettin 


“*O' eried he, ‘how ungrateful have I been to neglect and for- 


get her.’ 


“Dismissing from his mind all remembrance of Dominica, he 
He pictured to himself the delight 


“Tis heart beat with hope and joy, and whilst he was resolving 


within himself, to proceed the next day without fail to Padrazzi, he 
perceived the village spire of Possagno betore hun 


* "Too much agitated to remain in the slow * vetturino,’ he alighted 


journey on foot by a short read, until he arrived 


“At this moment a crowd of young men who were awaiting his 


arrival, and perceiving him approach, fill the air with shouts of wel- 


come, 


his arms, weeping over him 
of Canova, his step-father, and behind them a female bathed in tears 


Deum,’ advances in his clerical robes, kneels down, 


nowned as Canova 
that of © 
conducts the hero in triumph to his grandfather, whose infirmities 


contine 


wiuch awakens such eruel and such sweet recollections,” 


made on lis listeners to think of stopping 
ral times wiped the tears from her eyes. 


crandfather, 
was pale, and 


gratitude, and conter on me a happine ss | sca>ret ly ceserve | 
not yet 


bore you returned upon me with incr 


friend, that the humble v 
peasant, the 


wile of et 


surrounded and embraced him 
* He stands without the power of speech, his heart throbs within 


hum, his eyes are filled with tears 


“The road ts strewed with laurel branches and evergreens, all 


the inhabitants of Passagno, women, children, and old men in hol 
day costume, line the road, and salute the celebrated youth 


* The venerable ‘Toretto, the old master of Canova, folds him in 
At a distance approach the mother 
Py 

** Bettina! ma Bettina!’ ened Canova 
“She stretches out her hand to him, he ts about to speak, when 


the bells of the village sound a merry peal, salvos of musketry rend 
the air, and the curate at the head of lus clergy, singing the 


ae 


returns 


and 


thanks to Providence for having grante d to Possagno a child so re 


The aged priest then passes his arm thro 


processiot 


inova, his mother leans en the other, and the 


him to his house 


“Ah! sire, sire' let me entreat you not to continue a recital 


ed Canova, sobbing 


But Napoleon was too much pleased with 





the impression he had 
Marie Leuise 


had seve 


** Listen to the rest,” resumed he, addressing the empress, ** we 


are coming to the denouement, which 1s well worthy of the rest of 


we story 
*'The day following, as Canova was entermg the garden of his 


he saw Bettina Biasi appreaching him 


* Five years had diminished none of her beauty, except that she 


resembled one of his own white marble statues 


**O Bettina! Bettina!’ eried he, ‘will you pardon me my in 


had 


seen you, when all the fervent and tender affection I one¢ 


ised strength.’ 


austen '’ said Bettina, whose voice trembled with emotion, 
‘listen ' Antonio Mio—I suffered much when I learnt that vou 
were to be married to Domimica, but IT felt, even then, dearest 


lace-girl of Padrazzi, the daugtiter of a 
affianeed of the apprentice Antonio, cou 
Nevertheless, I 


years L lived upon the reco 


d never be the 


celebrated Canova retused several 
inriage, and for tive lection 


But 
rut 


ters ot ou 


nt loved when | heard that veu were about to return 


to Possagno—when | concluded, from my own feelings, that you 





would not be able to see me again without emotion—when | re 





flected that we might be both weak enough to renew mtimacres 


save 


on, l was anxious to 


ndered unreasonable by ’ 


your 
both not only the pe 


m and struggles we would have to undergo 


present posi 


vielding, but a 


I married.” 


ssilulity of so the a 


*Married—vyou married !" 
\bout eight davs ago, to a deserving young man, who has 
sought my hand tor four vears.’” 
‘Oh! that was a noble and worthy creature '* ened Mar 
Lavise 
Canova had lett his seat, and ha me to lean his id 
wi hee il its el 


Canova, were 





\ knock came to the door, and the mmuister ot police, the Lu 
d’Otrante. put i his plain but expressive head 
* Really, M. le Due, vou could t ave arrived at amore op- 
tune moment. See the etleect | have prod ks to 
mation you have procured me from [t within the last f hives 
Adu, Canova.” continued . ger part t * ‘ 
the artist. ‘ Employ vourself in mak the st my wit i 
when you have fimshed it, af you still persist in ret wto | 
l suppose we must let you go 
‘trod 1 I have t iness with M. le « do \ 
sahard lite that of an emperour,” said he, “it is not often I 
ive an eve to mvself and trend, near the 
* Now come, Mo le Duc.” And he went ovt ter 
We must not omit to add. that this was the eve 
eleventh October, I810, and that the Emperour, Marie Louise 








in the same room, and nearthe same 


hire-psace 


Napoleon signed his abdication, eleventh of April, IS14 





was opened in Hispaniola, in 1494 


GAIETIES AND GRAVITIES, 


Tue pirricu.ty or cHoostnc.—* We know,” says Madame 
Emile de Girardin, who writes in La Presse under the name of the 
Viscount de Launay, “a lady of very irresolute character, who, un- 
able to select a dress among a hundred chef d’eurres laid beiore 
her, to resign such a pattern or colour, for such other pattern or 
our, after many a hesitation, suddenly made up her mind for fifteen 
yards of gros de Naples gris de Lin. The sacritice of everything 
was to her less painful than the enduring any longer the excructat. 
ing torture of choosing. ‘This irresolution is ridiculous enough - 
but it is better than what I know an Englishwoman did, who was 
one evening bargaining for diamonds, at Fossin’s. Her object was, 
a wedding-present, destined to a niece ; the jeweller was exhibit 
to her all his parures, and successively pointing out their beauty 
detail. My English friend examined the diamonds with silent 
muiration, when suddenly she said, *Ah! I know not what I wish « 
‘This necklace, madam!’ ‘No.’ * This bracelet’ 

‘No, I will buy her a carriagy 


her 
‘This glass and chain 


give 
‘No.’ 


London 





SULeNT REVENGE.—There ts Marseilles a man who. for 
reasons unknown, has condemned himself to perpetual silence The 
his relatives nor the po- 
liee have been able to extract one the 
singular resolution of playing the dummy was adopted im the last 
century by a young lady of Provence, of the De Julhau family, whe 


being married to a marquis, never expressed herself otherwise thar 


now at 





papers of that city, after stating that neither 
word from him, observe th 





by signs, from the day on which her ungallant lord interrupted he 
in the middle of a conversation, and betore a large assembly, witt 
faisez-ToUs ; 


“ Madame, que dites” Ty 


the hour of her death she never uttered one word, though ner hus- 





rous ne sarez ce rous 
band daily implored her to talk, from morning to mght, rather than 
persevere In a silence which perp tually reminded him of his bruta! 
interruption The see ond i isband of Mad are de Stael displave: 
isis said, being at a large dinner-party 


the 


more good humour when 


his lady 





by with very u 





he was visited rracious apostrophe 
** Monsieur, taisez-rous et nourrissez-rous.”” 

LirrLe BELL, THE JocKEY.—As Mr 
received a child riding, and managing, wit 


Forth, being in want of a lad 


Forth was one day walking 


down Oxtord-street, he 





great dexterity, a very frisky horse 








in his training stables, m ide an offer to the boy, which he most 
eagerly accepted Ihe boy rode at Ascot, and made his running 
so well, and with such judgment, that he won his race. Lord Err 


ifterwards presented the little lad to her majesty. who very kindly 


him, ** Weil, 


bov Bell, in a most unsophisticated, but knowing 


addressed mv boy, and what do you weigh!” Upor 


whieh the little 
ma‘am, master said | wasn’t to tell” 


way, answered, * Please, 


Hyprancka.—It may not be known to many of our readers that 


this flower, which ts usually of a pink colour, may be made to come 
out a beautiful rich blue, by 


oy earth 


means of filling the pot or 


the simple 


box, with the swamp or b Common garden-loam produces 


blue was ace de 





the pink. ‘The discovery of producing the 





made by a frend of ours, by whom it sometime since, com 
mumieated to us Wi ive rept ated the experument this seasor 
with good success, and now name the tact, that the lovers of variety 
nay take advantage of 1 The pl int should be shifted very carly 
In the spring 


Risinc Genivs \ hoy, who displaved a long dangling wat 
chain. was asked, * What's the time of dav, Josiah.” He drew 
examining it 


out his wateh very ceremonously, and, atter awlhule, 


figurv nine or the 





referred to another, and asked, ** Is this the 
is told that it the 


1, It lacks yust about half an inch of erght 


was “figury” seven. “* Wel 


seven!” Tle w 


then, Josey 


t 








Cuarnes iv.—This monarch, when he abdicated a throne, and 
retired to the monastery of Juste, amused himself with the mecha- 
nical arts, and particularly with that of a watchmaker: he one dav 
exclaimed, * What an egregious fool must I have been, to have 


meh blood and treasure m an absurd attempt t 
make ik alike, when | cannot even make a few wate 
keep time together.’ 


Tut 


squ indered so n 


hes 


all men th 


road made m Amenea 
As it was principally the work 


FIRST AMERICAN ROAD.—The first 


4 the young Spanish ntlemen of rank who accompanied Colun 


us in his second voyage, it was called El Puerte de los Hidalgo: 
that is, The Gentlemen's Path 

NEW DEPINITION OF A xTLeEMAN.—A satlor under examination 
the other day, at the T) s police-otlice, charged a youth, w 
he deseribed as a gentleman, with robbing him. “ Why do v 
‘all him a gentleman?” asked the magistrate * Because he wears 
i long-tailed coat,” rephed the sailor 

BURVING AN ATTORNEY An Irish attorney, who died poor, was 


burted by a shilling s cription Some one asked Curran tor he 
shilling “Por what’ he exclarmed “To burv an attornes 
‘Here, take this pound note, and bury twenty of them at a sh ling 
ul.” 
SLEEPING IN CHURCH “T didn't like our mmuister’s sermon las 





' 





























nday,”” said a deacon who slept all sermon-time, to a broto¢ 
leacon. ™ Didn't bike it. brother A.) why, [saw vou nodding assent 
o every proposition of f parson 
A MISTAKE A gentleman meeting one of his fmends who was 
nsolvent, expressed vreat meer to s embarrassment You 
ire 1 taken, my ck s Wis e reply— tis not [, “tus ‘ 
redi who are emba ssed 
RESPIRATION OF VEGET eS A French 7 t 
now Very sily ¢ { in asernes of expe 
spira rof veg s! H observations, so far as relates 
o seeds, OS ’ Ww t \ eatl What next’ 
A waerye \\ ire mu down t e for?” said a gentleman 
" of the Mis = ! t i vafer who was ly ng in the 
r Me! « I've « fullen a martyr to the gallon law 
mts all 
PAkING SNUFF \ person observed to his frend, who was 
»> take snufi, t t Was rtotea one’s nose a bad hat 
sa in gene lly wed Ss nose 
Chine NOTIONS The ¢ s said to have conceives 
rr | vi stea it, Ww nothing can ee 
ey tend that it is a most “indecent and disgusting” mvention 
Che GRAY MARE THE BETTER HORSE.— Are you the man of te 
mise’ queried a stranger of a denizen of this city, the other dav 
No, but mv wile ts," was the subdued response 
Woman's roneve.—The gue of a woman 1s her sword, a% 
© never suffers it to crow rusty 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Continuation of the Diary illustrative of the times of George IV., inter- 
spersed with original letters from the late Queen Charlotte. the Princess 
Charlotte, and from various other distinguished persons. Edited by John 
Galt. lntwo volumes. Philadel; Lea and Blanchard. 


Tue publication of the preceding portion of this Diary called 









forth a storm of abuse against Lady Charlotte Berry, from the press 
of England. It was said to contain breaches of confidence and de- 
velopments of private affairs, wholly outrageous and unjustifiable 
We must confess we have been very little edified, amused or scan- 
dalized by the work ; and we cannot conceive how there could be 
sufficient demand for such mane gossip in this country as to call for 
its republication Those persons who may be curious to know how 
Lady P. looked when she met the Baron de S—— at Milan, or 


wow Lord — 





scolded Lady Caroline . and how, at Lady 








D—y's ball, the Hon. W. N. flirted with the Duchess of ——, are 


recommended to look for the very momentous intelligence in these 





volumes The following passage, re lating to some of our own 
countrymen, is not wholly devoid of interest 
ARTHUR LEE AND FRANKLIN 
| met Sir when I was out walking, and he jomed me, and 


had some interesting conversation with him on the sulyject of 
America. He was acquainted with Washington, and another Ame- 
nean patriot, Arthur Lee, of whom he spoke in high terms. “* He 
was,” said he, “of a respectable family in Virginia: a man of un- 
common activity of body and mind; very honest, and truly attached 
to the interests and happiness of Amenca in general, as well as of 
his native province. Arthur Lee told me an anecdote of Benjamin 
Franklin, which is verv characteristic of the When he 
to be presented to the French King, by Verge nnes, the count sent 
a peruquier to the American, for the purpose of fitting him with a 
wig fashioned for the day. ‘The peruke was brought to Franklin an 
hour before the time fixed for his presentation. The philosopher 
attempted to put iton. Alas! it would not go on hishead. *S:r,’ 
said Franklin, ‘your peruke is, unfortunately, too small for my 
ead.’ *Pardonnez moi, Monsieur,’ replied the peruquier, * your 
head, sir, is vastly too large, and quite beyond the fashion of the 
Franklin appeared, therefore, at court with his bald pate and 
shaggy gray hairs. It might truly be said that there was not another 
such head at Versailles. Franklin.” 

generous, Was a great economist. He never indulged himself in 
ny trifling expenses, nor had unnecessary establishments in his 
Books and scientific instruments were hus only superfluities 


nan was 


court.’ 


continued Sir ——, “ though 


amily 
By these means, with clean hands, and without any covetousness 
or sordid ambition, he bequeathed a handsome fortune to his heirs, 
and some laudable legacies to his country. Franklin, Washington 
und Rittenhouse are, perhaps, as fine a constellation as any that has 
appeared at one time in any country.” 





Fanny, with other poems. Pp. 130. New-York: Harper and Brothers 


We wonder that Mr. Halleck has not before listened to the re- 
cated demands of the public for a new edition of this popular 
wem. ‘Better late than never,” however. ‘ Fanny” never ap- 
peared in a more becoming dress than that in which she now ts 
t She 


to be seen has lost none of her charms, and is likely to 


prove as much of a belle as she was at her first * coming-out.” 
To drop the language of hyperbole, we will simply inform our 
readers that an engraved view of Weehawken adorns the volume, 


W 


vhich is enriched with a variety of the uncollected poems of Hal- 


ck. Among these are the “Rhyme of the Ancient Coaster,” 
ws to “ Walter Bowne,” 


the New-York Mirror. 


and other pieces, origmally published 


Nicholas Nickleby na: Leaand Bl 





anchnare 
We have received, from Messrs. Lea and Blanchard, numbers 


fteen and sixteen of this popular werk. ‘There is a manilest fal- 


ng off in these numbers, especially the it. ‘The introduction of 
¢ cTazy gentle man from the chimney, and the somewhat Imiprod- 
le mistake of Mrs. Nickleby, is a mere repetition of the former 
ode, and shows that the mine of fun im that quarter was long 
There is an evident wire-drawimg of incidents to 


But 


hum the 


since exhausted 


xe out the promised twenty numbers Boz, like Homer, ts, 


ter all, but mortal; and will anv one love less because he 


iV, at tmes, be found nodding? 








4 Winter in the West Indies and Florida ; containing a particular description 
f St. Croix, Trinidad de Cuba, Havana, Key West, and St. Aucustine. as 
places of resort for rthern invalids by an Invalid, Pp. 200. New- 





York: Wiley and Putnam 


The title page ar 
It is written with intelligence and evident sincerity, at 


uply explains the purport and cl} ‘ter of this 


OPK 1d, to 


valids in search of a more benignant climate, the advice will, no 


bt, prove valuabl The volume will also be found to embrace 
h information interesting to the general reader 
lIstorical Sketches of Statesmen who flourished in the time of George UI 
Second series. By Henry Lord Brougham. Intwo volumes. Philadel- 
a: Lea and Blanchard 


The second series of this able and highly interes sting work is even 
first. It of Sir Phily 


Lord Castlereagh, Lord Nelson, Neckar, Mirabeai 


eriour to the l’rancis 


iome Tooke, 


contains notices 


arles Carroll of Carrollton, Napoleon and Washington, with other 
unent statesmen Brough im has evidently bro at t the best 
wers of his intellect to the task of illustrating these great char- 
ters. He displays his wonted acumen and mastery of language 


us stvle is lucid and strong, and his sentiments are those of a pro- 
ind original thinker 


The Stenc grapher, or Self-Instructor in the art of Short-hand. By Charles 


0. Counsell. New-York. Roe Lockwood 

This little manual will be found of considerable service to re- 
Porters, and all those desirous of learning the art of short-hand 
‘he pamphlet is accompanied with illustrative plates of stenogra- 


rT 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


A correspondent, who dates from Saratoga, ts assured that his letter should have 
@ place in our columns, were uf not a little too personal —The werses to Mrs 
rF— W are certainly clever. The gossip about Messrs. Clay and Van 
Buren 18 @ little too trivial. — We refer “ Apicius,” who requests us to inform 








Aim as to the preparation of ** ochra soup,” to Mr. Downing's chet de cu 
We do not know the articie.—"* E. B. 
to eulogize were not written to Miss Tree, but originally published some siz 
years stince—the newspapers to the contrary notwithstanding 
the dramatic sketches by “F.,"* also * Bubbles trom the Hudson,” * Br 


ts informed that the verses he ts pleased 


—We oust deci 





less in search of a subject,” * Criticism on Pike's Hymns to the Gods,” 
and the communications of **B.C.,.” “ Regatta,” “ X. L..” © Florinda,” 
“F..” and “P. ¥. M.” 

We have recewed several communications lamenting the dilapidation of old 
Trimty Church. It ts too late to bewail tts overthrow. The steeple has 
fallen, and the work of destruction is going on as fast as our most ralid inno 
vators could desire 

It gives us pleasure to acknowledge the kind congratulations of many friends 
and subscribers, in relation to the Mirror, and ats course. Notwithstanding 

the hard tomes, and the rise and fall of competitors, the great mass of our sup 

porters are steadfast in their adherence, and a datly accestonof new subscribers 
ts swelling our list to a cheering extent 
our motto shail still be, **-onward 
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Our readers may rest assured that 
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Greenwood Cemetery —This beautiful spot is destined befor: 
many years to become more celebrated than the * Pere la Chaise” 
of the old world, or the Mount Auburn of the new. Its local ad- 
vantages and beauties are undoubtedly unmeasurably superiour. It 
is situated on the heights of Gowannis, about two miles from the 
Brooklyn South Ferry, and about a pleasant fifteen minutes rid 
from Wall-street. ‘The whole locality 1s celebrated in revolutionary 
history. ‘The land set apart for the purposes of the cemetery em 


braces more than two hundred acres, presenting every variety of 


woodland, tangled forest-glade, hill, valley, slope, precipice, glen 
and smooth unwooded lawn. A beautiful sheet of water, mor 
than an acre m extent, and reflecting m its glassv surface every 


tnt of the high and profound forest by which it is margmed to its 


closest edge, 1s also a memorable feature im the landscape \ 
earriage-road through these grounds has already been constructed, 


and improvements are rapidly going on. Follewing this road, we 
find ourselves at one moment beneath the arched verdure of gigat 
tic trees, where not a rav of sunshine can penetrate to the thin 
herbage at our feet, and where the air ts moist and cool during the 
sultriest noontide—another moment we emerge into a more open 
spot, and through the parting foliage catch glimpses of our beauti- 
ful bay sparkling in the sunshine and bearing many a white-winged 
vessel upon its shinng bosom—farther on, and we have upon one 
side an open lawn, swelling mto mmuiature lulls, or subsiding into 
the greenest vales—and upon the other, a thick wood, dark with 
road to its highest pomt, we 
highest ground m 


perpetual shadows. Following the 
come to a bare, rocky acclivity, said to be the 
the county From this point the view ts truly magnificent. At 
our feet, our huge metropolis, with Brooklyn and the adjacent coun- 
trv, lies outstretched like a map Following the course of the East 
River, the eve takes in the shot-tower, Blackwell's Island, and the 
Ihe 


l urning ¢ radually 


principal buildings as far as Hurl Gate and Ravenswood 
prospect in this direction is indesenbably rich 
to the left, the eve falls upon Neversink, the Palisades, and the 


glorious Hudson, till it encounters Staten Island, with its beautiful 


villas and ficlds—and then resting a moment upon Flushing, directly 


cultivated 


beneath us, with its level fields and highly gardens, it 


passes to Coney Island, with its barren recks, until the view term 
Atlantic, far 


nates in the gleam of the broad and blue away in the 


distance A panorama unequalled in its combmation of preat and 
beautiful objects, nm art and nature On this acchivitv, comman 


ing a view so grand and extensive, it ! 


Is intended to erect a mon 


ment to W ashmeton 
manee that Marrvatt 


States For a 


Captain Marryatt. —Decidedly the funniest 


has vet written ts his late work upon the United 


farrago of old jokes and 


grown man gravely to put forth such a 


pointless witticisms, under the pretence of instituting a plulo 


ypt ! imguirv mto th ir republican institutions, ts 


e operation ol ¢ 


n absurdity too gross to exe even our indignation ‘The gallar 


captaim is a periect vena the gravevard of defunct yests and 


exploded Joe Millerisms. He is the great literary body-snatcher of 


the nineteenth century, and he enters upon his task with the cold 


itv of a Burke or a Thurtell, The columns of the 


ll bear testimony to the captain's light-fingered skill in 





} as his own the ood things of others His book is 
little better than a **snug harbour” for decayed puns, resuscitated 
jokes, threadbare anecdotes, * ancient and fish-like” repartees, and 
a whole ragged regiment of worn-out Wellersms, extravagancies, 
instances of absence of mind, ete, with which our papers have 
been filled usque ad nauseam, for the last ten vears 

Tastruction for boys.—One of the best boarding-school* in the 
country is Mr. Weld’s, at Jamaica Plams, near Boston. The loca 


tion is remarkably healthy and agreeable, and the worthy superin 


tendent gives invariable satisfaction both to pupils and parents in 


his management. The secret of his suceess is explained in two 


word He is a scholar and a gentleman. We wish we could say 
as much for all who pursue his vocation 
Hot and cold.—The ednor of the Madisoman, writing from Hot 


Springs in Virginia, states that a few rods above the hotel, the 


thumb and finger of the same hand may be placed in two streams 
of water, one of which is hot and the other cold. A quarter of a/) 


mile distant is a cavern, which may be traced several hundred 


yards in the mountain, if the adventurer chooses 








of five hundred dollars at Saratoga 





| Absent friends —The following is im Major Noah's happiest 
ll vein. It be ing ¢ is applicable to our “absent frends,” as our 
worthy neighbour's, we give ata place in the Mirror “In order 
to save the expense of postage, and a multitude of anxious inquiries, 


to relieve vo yy you to enjov a balmy myght's re 


if minds, and 


pose, we have the pleasure of assurmg you that we are all well in 


the citv—that vour ruses ar iisale, your 


iambermaids all quiet, 





and the cooks snormg over their coal tireplaces—that the thermo 
meter, at noon, ts ¢ itv-five, a venty-six to euhty 

that corn, black-t« Ss an 1 . ‘ sbundanee and 90 
are summer complaints—that the milkman waters his milk as usual, 
at Knapp’s spring—that the charcoal-men and sweeps are in good 
vor o—that assaults and battenes are on the merease; and so are 


new journals—that Niblo has many more thousands of nightly sper 





tators than the little theatre in accommodate that Contortt and 
Weller and Thompson, with the other ice-cream saloons, are 
crowded at maght, and the vy abundar filled w strangers 
So you who are enjpoving the « | sea-breezes at Nahant, Rocka 


way, Shrewsburv, Long w- Brighton, and Coney Island, 


remain where you are, in cool contemplation of the glones of the 


rising and setting sun, the dash of the billows on the sandy beach, 
and the cool niyht's respose, under a comfortable quilt You who 
are pt rched on the summit tt White Mountains, the Catskill 
Mountains, and Schooly’s Mountams, listening at night to the wind 
1s it whistles through th ding pines and tall larch, stay where 
you are if you are worse nd you, who are enjoying a soft plank at 
Saratoga, and sleeping three » a bed and tive beds m a room, 
dancing quadnilles at the Pavilon and swallowmg tumblers of nec 

tar at the Congress Spring, hold on, 1f vou have any money left 


in vour purse Why s kd we poor devils—compelled to melt 
under the ravs of a tierce sun, and toil like galley-slaves, because 
its our fate—why should we reduce you to the level of the same 
nmuserable existences I v\ elves im the co intrv, do so ra 
tionally return ti ks «daily 1 all your enpoyments, pay your 
newspaper bills and to bed ear we are watching your premises, 
guarding your property, and domy every g to comfort and con 
sole you m vour als nee, excepting paying your notes, and that we 
cannot do, for ccrtam contidential reasons ” 

Theatriee The coming seas pr ses to be 4 most memora 
ble one m the blustery of New-York theatneals The struggie 


between the mval theatres will be one for existence, and the “tug 


btless, be such as the stake will 


of war” will, do 
| 


ts best cards with 


importance of the 





is forces, and has shown 
Vhe tall of fare 
succession of novelties Power, Mias 


1 bass singer, Madame Giuble: 


call torth ‘he Park is already marshalling 


kness official 


becom , ira 
promuses us th 
Inveraritv, Miss Pool, Mr 
Mrs 


Englhis i stage,” Mr 


follow 
Cimubler, 


Pitzwilham, “the best general actress 
Manvers, first tenor singer, Mr 


Mr. Thomas 


a first-rate danseuse, 


on the Ehason, 


a distinguished violin leader of the orchestra, Mr 





and Mrs. Crestfield, Martin, as second bass singer, and lastly, 
Mr. Shaw, to “ol vy the heavy business, such as fyrants,”” ete In 
opposit on to th formiud array, the Nat opens on tive 


tuincteent backed bY a reserve « ps. composed ot 





Miss Shirreff, Wilson and the Seguims, Charles Kean, Vandenhofl 
and his daught umd others whose names ive not yet been d 
vulged The Be ry, the meanwhile, will, of course, be on the 
alert, and wall produce pil suceession the most brilliant and at 

wetive wehatra sol the dav The new / Theatre will u 
doubtedly prove an active competitor, and VihAlo opens his new 
saloon, his well-known « prise will not permit him to lag behind 
mt chase for public patronage Well may the theatre-gou 
} mle exclann “Wi season we shall have of n°” 

lateresting to ornithologists ‘I managers of the 4 iblic ‘ 
den im Boston (we wish, by the way, that this vetien of a publi 
garden would be adopted by New-York) have purchased a pair of 
crowned cranes, which were recently brought from the nver Gan 
ma. ‘These birds are extremely rare s beautiful as rare They 
are ot a blueish slate ‘ ut ech al the prine pal part ot 
the body, with rose-colo vniup ‘ esot the te whi 
is suri ted by a remarka cres!, sometimes tour or tive mehe 
m le rt Phe bird a*ttams the herht of f feet It 1s a native 
of West Africa as the north as Cape Verde. OF vs habit 

wid state 1 1 ] aptivity itm easly domes 
eated, and becon ve i ‘ readily tamiharized with 
man ads cven k ‘ to t his con \ 

4mer mm us / | | I correspond 
of the Star \ It contempiat | s val 
publisher, to b a weekly publicatio t plan of tt 
t/inon, with the except of beme w vy devoted to lteraturn 
and science, in which w be erven the best artrel n prose nel 
verse that apy m the Amerean perm. als ay vapaper The 
field is a wide one, and may be attended h advantage and } 
At present the Sunheam takes al tone half of s contents fro 
the New-York Mirre Iso does B s Mayarine nd other 
London periodical "This, toe, 1s done without acknowledgment 
A few months ago, the Mertrop i need, t having estab 
lished an exchange with the A herhocke it would re P iblish ite 
best contents Ie not this cool? 

New- Brighton The Pavilion 1s well-filled with a cable res 


dents It os a fine, commodious mansjor wit every resbure for 


comfort that heart can desire For those whose business interferes 


with a longe r absence from Wall-street, we should recommend the 


evening boat to Staten Island, and a mht at the Pavilion 

Incredible —An editor complains of having had his pockets picked 
Did he not miss a “seal ring 
of his gieadfather’s,” at the same time ! 
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I CANNOT DANCE TO-NIGHT. 
A BALLAD—THE POETRY WRITTEN BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY—THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY MRS. T. HAYNES BAYLY. 
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, 7 be Bo “a a peaut 
oo ° # “s po 
ook ful! The dance strangely to me; The music somournful—_ can the reason be? Oh! when brought hither, They si. 
dance they cheer- seems dul sounds What they me ood, 
twent 
and W 
amily 
Bach, 
ack t 
snow 
s 1 
tne VO 
e- aor a @ see as ie the! 
ist a 
rove | 
. The 
. — e ent 
ft — _- + -—- -——_ = —_ - —-_ —- + — ——— 2.—Hark ! hark !—at length he's coming, nsibi 
Se SS 2 SR. SE, Sp a Tam not weary—let me stay; we 
—---g- @—__—_ + _—_ —_ —_—__-- —____——_+--- ——-——-—_—— I hear his laugh distinctly now— at th 
I" i iS —__ — -—- oar chase the gloom rong nice 
- . . aS 2! would that I were near him! y 
won at a # we we I were a ae I sae to-night! He sees me not amid the crowd: ed. con 
Hie hears me not—ah! would I dared ‘ 
To breathe his name aloud: abe 
Oh! when they, &c. scles 
sees 








3.—He leaves that group of triflers, 
And with the smilie 1 love to see, 









































He ms to seck for -ome one— Ttst ge 
Oh! ts it not for me? « fou 
no a for that dark-cyed girl; bs 
He on —he takes her hand— ' : = 
He leads her to the dance ! - 
Oh! when they, dc. dict 
rn 
er 
Ss ane 
EXCERPTS. 'T am aware that in making this avowal, T lay myself open both THe wirk «a companion —Make a companion of her im th ! g him: 
From the Philosophy of Courtship and Marriage to ndicule and censure Manv people lavch at the verv name of  acce ptation of the term, and co not consider it bet cath vi dignity re n 
oe religion, and others while they are ready enough to admit general- to sit your conversation te her tastes and imtelicet. The Pree ae 
The avrernative.—Marriage ts either the greatest blessing or | ly, that it is a good thing, yet profess themselves hostile to its be- Current may contain matter \ istly pleas to von, but it is ver : 
the deadliest curse of lite. One of our old English writers, of the ing brought prominently forward im connexion with the affairs of probable that your voung wife would as het ir vou disc n 
reign of Charles I.,quaimtly remarks :—* OF all the paths which die Jife But convinced as | am that there is no system of sound morals other matters than the price of cotton or the texture of broas 
versify the map of this our earthly pilgrimage, the most Mnportant which is not based on the rock of Revelation, [T must e’en take my Study diligently the art of pleasin: Cultivate those thousa 
is that which leadeth unto the matrimomal altar for of avert¥  chanee, both of the seorn of avowed, and the rebuke of practical, one little nameless attentions, which are so much prized ty 27, wi 
the man who once taketh that journey, will not return therefrom in infidelity. Yes! distasteful as it mav sound to the ears of some, the female sex, and learn to take an mterest in whatever occupies > fv 
the same condition as when he set forth. Ths cup of lite willeither | man who, admitting the evidences of our faith to be complete, yet attention. Do not affect an air of listless tolerating condesc: = 
be sweetened by the honey of pleasure, or imbittered by the gall disdams to take that faith as his guide and counsellor, Is nothing when she is pomting out the procress of her embroidery, and s ch 
and wormwood of abiding disappointment and regret—the more in- hetter than a practical infidel. He is as absurdly inconsistent as the treason of a yawn as she. dwells upon the little detazls ot se in 
tolerable because unavailing.” : , the mariner, who having satistied himself of the use of the compass, domestic government. ‘These hints may seem tritlmg, but the Mende 
Cuarers or maraimony.—When people talk of the expenses of a yet too proud to be indebted to its assistance, locked it up in his observance of them may be attende d with the most perilous results 
married establishment, they seem to forget the fact, that there is no Chest so soon as he found himself inthe open and shoreless sea. If we could anatomize the human mind, how frequently would Ma 
housekeeper equal to awite. She is a man’s best and most faithful py ligion gives us new natures. It controls the passions—directs discover, that the seed from which the 1 pas tree of estra 
steward ; and unless she have expensive tastes, or haltis of extra- — jnelinations. and confines desires into proper and reasonable limits. | hath sprung, is of a scarcely perce ptible minuteness. Be ast y om 
vagance, will make a pound go farther than five could do with a | [t makes us conscious of our own errours and short-comings. and so at home as possible. A pregnant source of discomfort in the m 
bachelor. | lately saw a case in pomt A gentleman who, from || enshles us to bear with our neichbour’s weaknesescs and failings. || tial state is unsettled habits of the husband in this re spect. Nothin wie 
eo egengee ol sori ny to ae we Passi ms It is the parent of every kind and graceful feeling—it restores us to can be more galling, or disheartening to a young wife, after t to 
made lately, at my request, an abstract of his household expendi — the image of him whose great characteristics are perfection and lev few honey-months have passed, than the frequent alsens ly 
ture for a year, and it exceeded considerably the outlay, for the | therefore lay it down as an incontrov ible maxim, that no spouse im the evenings i suspicion is immediately excited in he and 
same period, of another friend who is married, and who, in ike man- — yyjion ean be permanently happy where religion dees not mtervene. mind, that the flame of affeeti m begins to burn low. and t =" 
ner, furnished me with the data [ required. T may add, that both "To deny this were to deny the seriptures, which aflirmeth that hath lost the power of pleasing, and whenever this feeling occur £ 
parties move in the same rank of life, and live ina manner becom- — & eyery good and perfect gift cometh down from God the risk is great, that the rwrsh to please will soon cease to e% l 
ing their condition. Men are proverbially bad managers—and even MI : 4 i : } ; There is no rule without an exception, | in veneral. I woulk ‘ 
admitting that their domestics are faithtul, still the motere for eco- , oon oF PRoroesal Adi . rence of ope aren soar adlesinngi that a youne husband should have few engagements of an eve 0 all k 
nomy is wanting, and without a motive nothing etlectual can be ther an offer of oe? eg” id be made through the mes mies where his itt did net accompany him A It is most mmpoertant . 
accomplished in this or in any other matter third party ng oe een etly, andl in ee oy Oe cultivate the halut of domest bal ty, and t fireside W eas 
Mvsrerixs or Tuk KercHEN.—I know that I run no small risk of Sl) Hf my advice were craved, T should at once recommend Tae | iain eee haw if thee ie est exiet ah the commrmceeel rtdleses 
being accused of Spartan barbarism when [assert that a knowledge latte of theese cotmes, sn for this reason, iter alia, that. 30 will aiend I ‘ ed 
of the ars culinarie should form a part of every young lady's eduea-  “ ford you an opportunity most ellectually of judgmg of the true ev lat ‘ 
tion. Half a century hath hardly elapsed sce the cook-shop was “te Of your sweetheart’s aticetions ee ee eee Senate 30 7 ts sae ang eon cca eo rego . engin era yang ving, 
as regularly visited, even by the daughters of the higher class of nv reenary, it isthe easiest thing umaginable for her to md:rte an pv, endeavour, so far as im you hes, to deport yourself as us : 
gentry, as the music academy—and | am free to assert that the @™8Wer glowing with ll the enthusiam of a Telorse mut is a , suitor Love was the magnet which frst Siew Fon 10'S 
march of refinement in this instance hath been rather retrogradish | ™" h more ditfieult task, to enact or assume passion when face to let love be the ex weer tihted: Ae auer ites 1 bind Seinen . 
and crab-like. No female can be inrred, and many may be essen- |e In 8 personal interview, there are a thousand indescribable not chine that a husband should be contin enacting % r 
tially benefited by the study An officer's wife, for instance, who little landmarks wi ich mav guide you toa knowledve of the true for this would justly lav von epen to the charge of ultra-uxerw'> a 
hath accompanied her husband to the scene of war, may greatly add SMte of matters, The eve then speaks with more verity than the me oe, and would oe net acing teens: tte cele Say Maga IA decer 
to their mutual comfort in the absence of domestics. Ina merean- | ‘©?Z4e—VYou may read volumes m a single glance— and a ee ee wat | waete Seve you ever Saws ia ae. ; ‘ 
tile community, how many a man by a reverse of fortune is compell- tre e-masonry in the returne d pressure of the hand, which is more fect a =e " — et cdeticnte Gowe 5 ot the moral garden, ; es * 
ed, as an emigrant, to seek his fortune in some new and unpeopled Pregnant with meaning than a whole portfolio of letters to be blig Meg Dy tne siigatest comtact with the irost of id “pasta Sates 
country, and who will assert that his wif: would be the worse of Lirerary taste.—If you wish to knew the bent of your lady's A agent at, —e on 4 Be patil | hn 
being able to dress the wild fowl or ventson which her husband's | mind, so far as literature is concerned, let her accompany you te tablet of wax—heat softeneth, cold hardcneth it indoned 
nfle had supplied! In the back-woods of Canada, a sauce-pan is my friend Symington’s Emporium, and request her to select from ably ha 
worth a dozen pianos and a whole legion of guitars his store of tomes, a volume which may be an appropriate present Published every Saturday, at No. 1 Barclay-street, next to the corn ‘vankfort 
Reticion. —The only other requisite in a wife, which T shall) to your sister. This is a test which will be more effectual, because Broadway. Terms, FIVE PoLtans per annum, payable, in al! cases, (fe ations t 


touch upon in this place, 1s religion. It is solely on account of its | altogether unsuspected. In acted conversation she might dote upon vance. Allletters must be post-paid, and directed to the editor. 


vital importance that T have postponed it till now, in order, that | Hannah More, but depend upon it she will select her namesake a 
bemg last read, it may be the better remembered and dwelt upon. '\ Tom, if she really prefer the one to the other. Prodatum est G. P. Scott , Printer, corner of John and Gold-stree!s 





